


LUMMUS 


GRID-TYPE HOT AIR CLEANER 
and GRAVITY CLEANER with RECLAIMER 


Installed without major changes, this new Lum- 
mus group completes the task of turning out 
really clean lint from the most trashy, rough- 
picked cotton. And the job is done without saws 
or screens. Smooth, round rods are kind to cot- 
ton. They do the job. They take out sticks, vines, 
dirt and all other types of trash which today’s 
cotton presents as a major ginning problem. Re- 
tractable, optional, boll-breaker on Hot Air 
Cleaner. Write for Bulletin #633. 


LUMMUS 


COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA . paas «+ FRESNO © MEMPHIS 








Perfects New 


@STICK REMOVER 


for Use with 


MODEL 500 BUR MACHINE 


To effect still further sample improvement 
from extremely rough cotton, Continental has 
developed this new STICK, LEAF and HULL 
TRASH removing unit for use with its popular 
Model 500 Bur Machine. The new unit can be 
added easily and quickly to machines in the field. 
It completes the job that the Bur Machine starts, 


removing an amazing quantity of sticks, green 
CONTINENTAL leaf and grass. 
Cross section shows Bur Machine with Stick 
(6 [ N ( () M r A N Y Remover added and outlined in color. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











Write for further details, 


ian « hn 6 eee without obligation. 





Enttred as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Cengress of March 3, 1897 
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Papoose is on the way ¥ 
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to increase your 
extracting capacity 


without moving your 
\ present machinery. 
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The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 
READ BY COTTON 
GIMNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 
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ON OUR COVER 


Tiny seed going into the soil each spring remind 
us of nature’s annual miracles—magic that trans- 
forms this seemingly lifeless object into the ver- 
satile products that only cotton supplies. The man 
and machine in our cover scene suggest, also, the 
miraculous things that men do—the men who 
read this publication—to convert fiber and seed 
into usefulness that is unsurpassed among agricul- 
tural crops. The first faint promise of springtime 
brings hope that nature will smile on cotton 
growers this year, and do all she can to offset the 
troubles men have made for the crop. 


Photo by Jobn Jeter 
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Rotor Lift 


THE 
== _worLp’s 
— FINEST 


HELICOID 
SCREW ELEVATOR 


. 
basic. types 

The cotton ginning 
and oilseed processing 
industry's acceptance of 
Rotor Lift has been 
earned by performance. 

Efficient operation 
and economical main- 
tenance have been de- 
monstrated year after 
year in the cotton gin- 
ning and oilseed proc. 
essing industries. This 
is not our story—it's the 
user's story—and that's 
the best kind! Our side 
of the story is an il- 
lustrated catalog de- 
scribing Rotor Lift's 
mechanical features and 
specifications, showing 
how it may be adapted 
easily and _ profitably 
to your needs. 


Send for catalog with 
complete engineering 


data. 


Domestic: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. Foreign: Latin- = 
American countries $10; all others $15 per year. (Not accepted 
for “Iron Curtain" countries.) All subscriptions cash with order. 


Rotor Lift 


Tus Corton GIN AND 

Om Muu Press is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expreasions 
or policies contained herein. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


6 S. E. 4th, P. O. Box 1217 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


* * * 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 26, TEXAS 


A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION 
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Another installation 


4s 


A’ Al , p resses This installation is typical of several new installations 
of French Mechanical Screw Presses operating con 
. . 
operating consistently 


tinuously and consistently at less than 3.0 percent 


residual oil in meal. The three screw presses in 


this particular installation are of the latest type 
. 
with less than 3.0% equipped with extension cages for maximum cil 
+ 


recovery. The meats are prepared in a new 


e e e French 8 high, 100” diameter cooker mounted 
residual oil in meal. 


compactly directly over the presses 
y f 


Handling the meats from 120 tons of cotton- 
seed per day, this press room has averaged 


since starting up, 2.7 percent residual oil 


at 41 percent protein. These facts testify 


to the simplicity and efficiency of French 


engineered installations 


French painstaking engineering specifications 
insure top performance, low maintenance, and 
ease of operation. Dollar for dollar there- 
fore, investment in French Mechanical Screw 


Presses yields maximum profits. This is the 


relied upon French to modernize their press 
rooms, 

Consult your French representative for 
a complete analysis showing how much extra 


profit you can make with French Mechanical 


reason why so many mills have consulted and Screw Presses. 


SEG PRES £2 Ute tt Gee 


Alaboma, Georgia, North and Texas, Oklahome and New Mexico T H E F R t N C b! Oo iL M | L L 
South Carolina and Florida MR. D. R. BOWMAN 
MR. TOM R. BROOKE 


2301 South 6th Street 
146 E. 17th Street, N.E 


ee ee On 
Abilene, Texos 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Mississippi, Tennessee 
Southern Illinois: 


PIQUA, OHIO Oe ae 
Arkansas, Lovisiona, Southern Missouri, 


MR. DEAN K. BREDESON 
4778 Normandy Avenve 


e MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES 
Memphis, Tennessee * COOKER—DRYERS 
ExPORT * SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
M. NEUMUNZ & SON, INC. MR. A. GONZALES FLORES 
90 West Street 


o * FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
esorrollo Industrial 
New York, New York Beristain 47, Mexico, D.F. 








It’s Performance That Counts! 


a: It’s hard to beat this winning combination 

. . Phillips 66 Hexane and Heptane 
teamed up with Phillips technical service and 
know-how in the field. Phillips 66 Solvents 
are free from harmful contaminants. Spe- 
cial handling and storage facilities keep them 
clean and pure. The narrow boiling range as- 
sures no light ends, no heavy residues. You get 
high recovery of oil and solvent. Find out how 
the Phillips team . . . high quality solvents plus 
expert technical assistance . . . can simplify 
your plant operations and increase your profits. 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Special Products 
Division, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


*A trademark 
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Modern ginning owes much to the work 


of a leader affectionately called 


Uncle 
Charlie Bennett 


MAN who helped to build every modern cotton gin is re- 
. tiring. Ideas and inventions which he and his co-workers 
A RESEARCH TEAM that is helping to improve g.aning developed are now the machines that help ginners meet the 
is shown here planning its work. Left to right, they are: challenge of mechanization. 
V. L. ey -~ a ap — —— — Charles Abel Bennett is that man, as most readers of this 
ning “1 ravety Ste ville. ' Miss... W "a. Hurst yo already know. But they are more likely to think of him as 
oe same Eneineer] . ed ~ Branch ARS. Washi £ : “Uncle Charlie.” They’il probably recall a humorous incident 
cultural ERGiNCerINg Hesearcn OTSRCA, ANS, W SsRingsen; —or one of his famous stories—rather than any specific con- 
James Luscombe, engineer in charge, Southeastern Gin- tribution to ginning progress 
ning Li »,oratory, Clemson, S.C.; and C. M. Merkel, engi- P ~—— 


corms . : That’s because ginners love Uncle Charlie as a man even 
neer in charge, Ginning Research Labrratory, Stoneville. more than they honor him as a leader. 


e He’s Made and Written History — Historians, however, 
agree that Bennett has made ginning history, as well as re- 
corded it in the 300 or more manuscripts he’s had published. 

You don’t have to take our word for this. Here are what 
some leading organizations have said when they honored him: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture gave him its Award for 
Distinguished Service for ‘ ‘outstanding research achievements 
which modernized the cotton ginning industry .. . 

His alma mater, the University of Nebraska, on its Award 
for Distinguished Service, said that he is “recognized as one 
of the cotton experts of the world . . . the father of modern 
and improved ginning, cleaning and ‘drying methods .. .” 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers presented Ben- 
nett with the Cyrus Hall McCormick Gold Medal Award “for 


A FEW OF MANY HONORS that have come to Charles 
A. Bennett from grateful industry and institutions are 
shown here. They include awards from USDA, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, engineering and ginning organiza- 
tions and others. 


Ginited States Department of Aariculture 
Amand for Distinguished Serhice 
+ harles CA ‘Bennett 


Che Cevas Cotton Ginners’ Association is hereby given ficial Cormendation 
ee ee . y ’ 
1° feral istingutshed .Sourice 


CHARLES A. BENNETT Citation 
FOR OUTSTANDING RESEARCH ACHIEVEMENTS WHICH MODERNIZED THE COTTON 
GINNING INDUSTRY, AND RESULTED IN HIS BEING RECOGNIZED NATIONALLY AND 


For the high esteem in which ginners throughout the Cotton Beit hold him together with ee ONE OF THE FOREMOST ENGINEERING AUTHORITIES ON 


PRESENTED BY 





the wrofessional envineering contributions made to the art of ginning. including the in- 


\ * it , - > 
Girus Hall MeEormick Tare Awswevee of Nebrasizg 
COMMITTEE 
¥ RICATE MAKES KNOWN THAT THE EXECUTIVE 
san nEnenartY OF NEBRASKA ALUMNI pay ay age 
Cold Meda RD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA H 
AUTHORIZED THIS 
Award Bor Distinguished Service 


To 


a | ‘ Charles A. Bennett, “11 
a ee © HAS EARNED THE GRATITUDE AND ESTEEM OF COLLEAGUES 


AND PELLOW CITIZENS. 
( THORIZED THE [ss ae or a DISTINGUISHED 
— % wer untae "ANO TOS CERT aye OF AWARD, ON THIS - SEVENTH DAY 
cnaR a ABEL BENNETT NINETEEN HUNDRED SS. gree 


ae 
recog nition vA the completion for execptional and meritorious 
wgiuecering ackicucumciut ix 


ae 
<e 








exceptional and meritorious engineering 
achievement in agriculture.” 

Many other honors have been heaped 
on Charlie. But we’re sure he’ll cherish 
most the two spontaneous tributes that 
his friends in the industry are now pay- 
ing to him as he prepares to retire on 
Feb. 28. 

The first of these began when the 
news of his plans leaked out. Ginners, 
gin machinery manufacturers and other 
friends got busy and arranged to pre- 
sent Mr. and Mrs. Bennett with a silver 
service. Every ginning organization in 
the Belt wanted to do this at its own 
annual meeting—so they compromised 
and did it during the one industrywide 
meeting that is attended by all seg- 
ments from all parts of the Cotton Belt 

the annual meeting of the National 
Cotton Council. 


Ginners hold their own caucus at this 
meeting, and on Jan. 28 at St. Louis 
this caucus was joined by leaders from 
other parts of the industry as it briefly, 
but wholeheartedly, thanked Uncle Char- 
lie. 

Winston Lovelace, president of the 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
expressed the deep appreciation of his 
friends in cotton. Lovelace presented 
him with a silver service, suitably en- 
graved, a substantial check (to help 
furnish his new home) representing the 
overflow of funds that came in when 
word got around that Uncle Charlie 
was being honored, and a beautifully- 
bound book containing the names of all 
who had contributed. 

Homefolks are participating in the 
second tribute. This is for local friends 
and co-workers in USDA and state ag- 





\j | ; \ 
THE \\'S\ oF GOOD BAGGING 
| \ 


| 


withstands hard use 
and rough wear 


extra strength for 
cleaner, stronger bales 


maximum protection 
from weather. 


THESE ARE THE QUALITIES THAT MAKE “PRIDE OF INDIA" 
THE BEST BAGGING pred eo bi THE U. S. A. TODAY! 


JUTE BAGGING 


NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST ° 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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ricultural organizations, at Stoneville, 
Miss., at the time of his retirement. It 
will be a more intimate and informal 
occasion—an opportunity to tell some of 
the stories that have made Uncle Char- 
lie Bennett a legendary figure in the 
cotton industry since he entered it 4 
little over 30 years ago. 


e Future Progress Assured—Those who 
are paying tribute to Charles A. Bennett 
are co-owners of the credit for today’s 
cotton gin. USDA scientists at Stone- 
ville, Mesilla Park, Clemson and Chick- 
asha—as well as Washington—Exten- 
sion workers of the Cotton Belt—gin 
machinery manufacturers and ginners 
themselves—helped make the gin the 
marvel it is today. No fesy of ginning 
equipment is the sole child of a single 
individual—any more than an auto is. 

There’s glory enough for all in med- 
ern ginning developments, and those 
who will carry on in the future, as they 
have contributed much in the past, are 
the leaders in honoring Charles Abel 
Bennett. This is especially true of the 
strong staff of USDA research work- 
ers whose training and ability to assure 
future progress are one of Uncle Char- 
lie’s greatest satisfactions as he ends 
active service. 


e Another Yankee Ginner — It seems 
incredible, but it’s true, that Uncle 
Charlie is a Yankee, just as another gin 
researcher, named Eli Whitney, was. 

Thirty-odd years have made Charlie 
as Southern as only living in Tallulah, 
La., and Stoneville, Miss., can make a 
fellow—but he really did begin life at 
Tecumseh, in Nebraska, on Nov. 14, 
1889. A mechanical engineering degree 
from the University of Nebraska, engi- 
neering with commercial firms, U.S. 
Navy work during World War I, and 
several years as a professional engineer 
were preliminaries to his real career as 
a cotton gin engineer. 

All of his other activities—in Mason- 
ry, as a Lion, a Rotarian, designer of a 
number of structures, and many other 
things that indicate his versatility—are 
beside the point of this article. For most 
of all, and most important of all, Char- 
lie Bennett is a cotton leader. 


e He’s Made Cotton Better — Charlie 
Bennett is leaving cotton a far better 
product than he found it in 1926 when 
he went to Tallulah, La., as a mechani- 
cal engineer with U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. One of the reasons that 
it’s better is Charlie Bennett’s imagi- 
nation and inventiveness, applied to gin- 
ning. 

He went to Tallulah to try to do 
something about drying seed cotton, and 
he did. Drying processes that now are 
used throughout the world are credited 
to Bennett’s developments, upon which 
a public patent was obtained so that 
people everywhere could use them. 

Four years later, on July 4, 1930, 
Charlie Bennett went to Stoneville, 
Miss., to build the first USDA cotton 
ginning laboratory. That lab, today, is 
famed throughout the world and is a 
“must” for most foreign cotton men 
touring the U.S. 

In the quarter-century since, USDA 
has established ginning laboratories at 
Mesilla Park, N.M., and Clemson, §.C., 
along with cooperative ginning research 
at Chickasha, Okla., and Shafter, Calif.; 
and Bennett has been regional engineer 
with full engineering responsibility 
since 1952. 

This article will not attempt to list 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Here's the difference 
DuPont Karmex DL can make 


HERBICIDE 


With KARMEX’ DL 


Oli -TolaMmereliiels 


Without KARMEX DL 


aA -1-lol-meot- iam t-1.4-mehs-ig 


Use “KARMEX” DL Herbicide to lower your production costs 


1 “Karmex” DL controls weeds and grasses up to 8 weeks—permits better 
growth and higher production. 
“‘Karmex”’ DL reduces hoeing costs—hand labor covers more ground when 
only thinning is required. 
““Karmex”’ DL reduces need for frequent cultivation—weeds are confined 
to the middle where they may be removed when convenient. 


““Karmex”’ DL is excellent insurance against a wet year when weeds cannot 
be removed by other means. 

“‘Karmex”’ DL is easy to use—you plant and treat in one operation—no 
great hazards resulting from volatility, flammability, or toxicity. 


For convenience, ‘“Karmex”’ DLis packed of water (medium and heavy soils) and 
in \-gallon containers. One-half gallon tanks of this capacity are most commonly 
is exactly the amount to use in 53 gallons used in cotton-spraying operations. 


On all chemicals, follow label instructions and warnings carefully. 


Qi) Karmex’ DL 


REG. U. 5. PaT. OFF HERBICIDE 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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@ Weather and Cotton 
Workshops’ Theme 


A BETTER UNDERSTANDING of the 
effects of weather conditions on all 
phases of cotton production was the aim 
of workshops held Feb. 20-21 at Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville, 
Miss. 

Personnel of the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reaul. persons conducting research and 
educational programs in cotton produc- 
tion and individuals who disseminate 
weather information attended. Claude 
L. Welch, director of the production 
and marketing division of the National 
Cotton Council, was general chairman. 

The program, identical both days, 
opened with a full description of all 
phases of cotton production by Dr. W. L. 


Giles, superintendent of the 
ment Station. 

Staff members of the Experiment 
Station told the effects of weather on 
various phases of production. Topics in- 
cluded obtaining stands, J. B. Dick; 
weed control, J. T. Holstun; irrigation, 
P. H. Grissom; insect control, 
Merkl; defoliation, H. R. Carns, 
harvesting, ©. B. Wooten. 

The afternoon session opened each 
day with a discussion of procedures and 
techniques in making public service fore- 
casts. 

The types of public service forecasts 
and their dissemination were described. 

Other topics scheduled at the after- 
noon sessions were the future of fore- 
casting and climatolo by speakers 
from the U.S. Weather Bureau in 
Washington, and a general discussion 


Experi- 


and 


In a Class by itself... 


HINDOO 


2 Ib. - 21 Ib. tare 


YOUR 


BEST BUY 
IN BAGGING 


LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. + Stockton, Calif. - 
Calfport, Miss. 


Galveston, Texas + 


Los Angeles 58, Calif. « Memphis, Tenn. 


Needham Heights, Mass. 
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of more effective use of weather infor- 
mation in cotten production. 


Tax Symposium Scheduled 
For Textile Industry 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute has announced that Representa- 
tive R. M. Simpson, House Ways and 
Means Committee, will address a tax 
symposium for the textile industry 
Feb. 28—Mar. 1, in Atlanta, at the At- 
lanta-Biltmore Hotel. 

A seminar to be held will include dis- 
cussions on changes in accounting 
methods; employee compensation; tax 
considerations involved in the purchase, 
sale, liquidation or separation of a busi- 
ness; corporation gifts to charities; 
business relations with company-spon- 
sored foundations and other tax exempt 


entities. 

Panelists will include: Charles W. 
Kable, Jr., Deering, Milliken & Co., 
New York; Howard Bivins, Bibb Manu- 
facturing Co., Macon, Ga.; Robert Kelli- 
her, Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Bos- 
ton; E. M. Fuller, Greenwood Mills, 
Inc., New York; Frank Norman, Jr., 
West Point Manufacturing Co., West 
Point, Ga.; Hal W. Little, Little Cotton 
Manufacturing Co., Wadesboro, N.C.; 
John W. Vanderwerff, Dan River Mills, 
Inc., Danville, Va.; Benjamin O. John- 
son, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S.C.; 
James L. Rankin, Ewing-Thomas Corp., 
Chester, Pa.; Andrew B. Trudgian, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., New York; Glen 
Hatfield, Abney Mills, Greenwood, S.C.; 
Arnold Hickok, Woodside Mills, Green- 
ville, S.C.; J. C. Hubbard, The Springs 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S.C.; Andrew 
Cothran, Graniteville Co., Graniteville, 
S.C.; J. C. Roberts, Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N.C. 


SuPima Industry Lists Its 
Progress at Meeting 


How a group of Fem e ay South- 
west farmers decided to sell a quality 
product and make their product compe- 
titive is the SuPima story which was 
told by Mitchell Landers, executive vice- 
president of the SuPima Association of 
America, at a recent meeting. The occa- 
sion was a marketing seminar for the 
graduate school of business administra- 
tion of New York University, Feb. 16. 

Ben Weiss, executive vice-president 
of the Barbison Corp. served as chair- 
man of the seminar committee. 


The story was presented as a creative 
case study solution of real marketing 
problem. Members of a panel partici- 
pated in a discussion of the alternatives 
and solutions proposed. The panel con- 
sisted of George Abra.s, vice-president, 
Research Institute of America and Her- 
bert L. Seigal, senior vice-president, 
R. H. Macy & Co. Weiss served as mod- 
erator. 


Hercules Sales in 1956 
Reach All-Time High 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., in its 1956 report to stockholders 
showed an all-time high of $235,903,000 
in net sales and operating revenues. 
be is an increase of four percent ove; 
1955. 


Hercules spent ee: $34,- 
500,000 during 1956 for new facilities, 
and $10,504,000 for research. 
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u* Breeder's Registered 3 


DELTAPINE 15 5 


» Medium-early Maturing ‘ 

> Heavy Yielding “oa 
®@ High Lint Percent (38% to 40%) ¥ 
© Easy Picking—Hand or Machine - 

. © 11/16 to 1 3/32 Inch Staple 


. t J 
* ~ 


a 


is 
, A successful cotton farmer of 


" Breeder's Registered rc 


D&PL-FOX °* 
Fast Fruiting © Early Maturing 
Excellent for Machine Harvesting 
Moderately High Lint Percent 
(34% to38% ) 

1 1/16 te 1 3/32 Inch Staple 


DELTAPINE 
PLANTING SEED 


Breeder's Registered 


DELTAPINE STAPLE 


© A new variety bred to give the 
highest Lint Percentage of any 
cotton of equal staple length. 
(34% to 36%) 

© 1% Inch Staple. 


Mounds, Louisiana, E. C. Wood- 
year, is a man who believes in the 
full use of mechanized farming 
methods — and equally important, 
the use of good planting seed — as 
a means of increasing his produc- 
tiveness of labor. 


This field of cotton was planted 
in 1955 to Deltapine 15, the big 
brother in the family of fine cot- 
tons bred by Delta and Pine Land 
Company. From the 150 acres - 
resented in this photograph, Mr. 
Woodyear actually harvested 375 
bales of cotton — an average of 
214 bales of top-quality cotton 
per acre! 


Behind these Deltapine Cottons 
are many years of research aimed 
at developing varieties from which 


as 


the farmer can expect to produce 
premium y aes cotton under a 
variety of farming conditions and 
practices. Scientists at Delta and 
Pine Land Company have suc- 
ceeded in matching he rapid ad- 
vancements made in the cotton in- 
dustry; they have developed cot- 
tons that are heavy yielders, adapt- 
table for belt-wide production. . . 
cottons that are in highest demand 
by cotton manufacturers. . . cot- 
tons that can be profitably pro- 
duced, with no sacrifice in quality, 
because of their high degree of 
adaptation to mechanized farming 
methods. 


Plant Breeders Registered Delta- 
pine 15, D&PL-Fox or svete 
Staple . . . the cottons that are bred 
to make labor more productive and 
investments more profitable. 


BREEDERS OF THE BELT’S BEST COTTONS ‘# 
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USDA Announces 1957 Price Supports 


USDA has announced 1957 price supports on many farm commodities. In the 


table below, 


summaries are listed of the minimum dollar-and-cents support levels 


and percentages of parity of various commodities. 


Support 
Commodity and unit price 
Cotton, Ib. $ .2815 
Cottonseed, ton 46.00 
Oats, bu 0 
Barley, bu 
Rye, bu 
Grain sorghums, ct. 
Wheat, bu. 
Rice, ewt 
Soybeans, bu 
Flaxseed, bu. 
Manufacturing milk, 
Butterfat, Ib. 


ewt. 


e Glidden Sells Macon 
Plant to Filbert 


GLIDDEN CO. has sold its Southeast 
margarine and salad products plant 
and business at Macon, Ga. to J. H. Fil- 
bert, Inc., of Baltimore. 

Announcement that the Macon Dur- 
kee Division plant and business had been 
sold was made jointly by Dwight P. 
Joyce, chairman and president of Glid- 
den and Alvin B. Filbert, president of 
J. H. Filbert, Inc. 

The sale, effective 
cludes licensed use 
names for table margarine, mayonnaise 
and salad products in the Southeast, 
and all buildings and equipment at this 
location. 

Regis Sohl, regional sales manager 
for Durkee, and Wayne Collier, produc- 
tion superintendent, wlil continue in 
those capacities for Filbert, 
other employees will remain. 

Only Durkee’s Southeastern table 
margarine, mayonnaise and salad prod- 
ucts business is involved. The sale does 
not include spices, extracts, food colors, 
coconut, Durkee’s Famous Sauce or 
Durkee’s Worcestershire Sauce. 


March 1, also in- 
of Durkee brand 


and the 


West Texas Area Names 
Council Committeemen 


Cotton Council delegates, advisors and 
industrywide committee members met 
Feb. 18 at Lubbock. A steering commit- 
tee was formed to plan educational pro- 
grams this spring on the Council’s ex- 
panded program. 

George C. Chance, Bryan, Texas, 
Council president, presided. W. O. Fort- 
enberry, Lubbock, was named chairman 
of the steering committee. Members in- 
clude: Roy Davis, Wilmer Smith, Roy 
McQuatters, A. J. Mills, Aubrey Lock- 
ett, Walter Hammond, C. H. Devaney, 
H. L. King, Bill Smith, Roy Forkner, 
Dixon White, Roy Mack, R. L. McClung, 
Ben Barbee and Harris Underwood. 


New Salad Oil Marketed 


Golden Capri is the name of a salad 
oil and liquid shortening being intro- 
duced by the food division of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. Test marketing started 
in nine cities. 


@® EARL SEARS, EARLE 
YOUNTS and DALE ANDERSON of 
the National Cotton Council field serv- 
ice held a series of meetings with farm- 
ers, ginners and other cotton groups in 
South Texas early in February. 
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1.475.840 Cotton Acres 
Entered in Soil Bank 


Soil Bank acreage reserve signed-up 
for cotton through Feb. 8 was 1,475,840 
acres. USDA reported this represented 
174,153 agreements involving a maxi- 
mum of $77,980,848 in payments. 

Regulations have been ene to per- 
mit the signing of all agreements of- 
fered by farmers within present maxi- 
mum farm limitations (10 acres of cot- 
ton or 30 percent of the farm’s acreage 
allotment.) This will permit counties 
that have exhausted their initial fund 
allotment to continue signing agree- 
ments. 


Soybean Prices Announced 


USDA has announced the price for- 
mula for selling 1956 soybeans acquired 
from growers. Minimum price will be 
the support rate in the county where 
beans were produced, plus the following 
carrying charges: 1.5 cents a bushel in 
June, 3 cents in July, 4.5 cents in Au- 
gust and 6 cents in September. How- 
ever, if the market price is higher than 
this formula, the Department will not 
sell below the market price. 


e Competitive Cotton 
Sales Continued 


USDA will continue to sell cotton for 
export on the same competitive bidding 
basis during the 1957-58 season as last 
season. The Department also announced 
that it will continue to subsidize cotton 
textile exports without major change in 
the program. 


More Fertilizer Used 


Thirty-five times as much fertilizer 
is being used today as 75 years ago. 
USDA says this is “in a great part re- 
sponsible” for 20 reent increase in 
yields during the last 15 years. The 
1954 Census of Agriculture showed 
2,700,000 tons of fertilizer used on 6,- 
300,000 acres of cotton. 


Nylon Yarn Use Rises 


Nylon tire yarn use jumped from 50 
million pounds in 1955 to about 64 
million pounds last year, DuPont esti- 
mates. Nylon had about one-sixth of the 
total market of 400 million pounds of 
nylon and rayon yarn used in tires last 
year. 


Soybean Shippers Meet 


Midsouth Soybean and Grain Ship- 
pers’ Association met Feb. 19 in Mem- 
phis. Grain handling, the soybean cyst 
nematode and other topics were dis- 
cussed. Gus Critz, Clarksdale, Miss., is 
president; Albert Craven, Caruthers- 
ville, Mo., vice-president; and Paul C. 
Hughes, Blytheville, Ark., is secretary. 


Soybean Sales Suggested 


USDA has urged soybean growers to 
watch for opportunities to sell beans held 
under price support loans. Market prices 
recently have made it arvantageous 
in many areas to sell soybeans and pay 
off loans. 


Gin Names Officers and Directors 


OFFICERS and directors were named Feb. 11 by Blessing (Some), A ag 
business meeting was followed by a barbecue and showing of a 

eft to right in the front row, aad Walter * shetia, 
Edmond Hurta, vice-president; 
manager. Directors, in the back, are: Charles Nemic, Jr., W. J. 


wicke-Etter Story.” 
president ; 


Gin officers, 
Vick Zamanek, and Ed Dornick. 
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Axel Jensen, er. ; and Jim Tobola, 
c 


kle, E. J. Merris, 
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Washington 
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e Parity Cut May Not Stick — Drop 
from 82.5 percent to 77 percent of pari- 
ty in the support level for 1957 cotton, 
announced recently by Secretary Ben- 
son, may not stick. Protests have been 
sharp, from both legislators on Capitol 
Hill and cotton leaders. 

Benson is charged with “juggling the 
figures” to bring about lower support. 
Charges dwell on these specific points: 

(1) That the Secretary’s estimated 
export figure of 4,500,000 bales for 
1957-58 is too low. National Cotton 
Council officials and other trade leaders 
have been predicting exports in the next 
marketing year at a minimum of five 
million bales. Exports this year are cal- 
culated at about 6,500,000 bales by both 
trade and government sources. 


(2) Benson’s estimate of domestic 
consumption for both this and next 
marketing year is 8,850,000 bales, or 
about a quarter-million bales below 1955- 
56. Domestic consumption, in short, has 
been going down along with the price 
support level, and USDA is predicting 
no increase in consumption next year. 


COTTON GIN and 


OIL- MILL PRESS 


Why then, critics charge, when his own 
figures indicate otherwise, does Benson 
persist in claiming that lower supports 
will mean higher consumption? 

Congressional leaders at press time 
were demanding legislation to force the 
Secretary to establish the new cotton 
support rate “accurately, according to 
the formula laid out in the law.” 

The Secretary set 1957 support at 
28.15 cents for middling %, a reduction 
of 1.19 cents from the 1956 rate. Wheth- 
er Congress forces it or not, the support 
level may be increased. In its announce- 
ment USDA bore down harder than 
usual on provisions of the law that al- 
low a change in the rate, based on sup- 
ply situation and parity calculations as 
of Aug. 1, start of the new marketing 
year. To some observers this was an in- 
dication that Benson may have expected 
trouble after he issued the support an- 
nouncement, which read in part: 


“In the event that the minimum level 
of support required by law on the basis 
of the supply percentage as of the be- 
ginning of the next marketing year and 


the applicable parity price is higher than 
the support level announced today (Feb. 
9,) the level of support will be increased 
accordingly.” 


e Status of Housing — Recent confer- 
ences on minimum housing standards 
for Mexican workers have brought em- 
ployers and Labor Department officials 
in closer agreement on specifications. 
There are still major differences on 
procedures. 


Department spokesmen appear dead- 
set against proposals for a 90-day ap- 
peals procedure in case of disputes. 

Agreement has been reached, at least 
in principle, on most of a long list of 
specifications as to the size, shape, and 
character of facilities. Department 
spokesmen appeared sympathetic to the 
idea that state standards should prevail, 
where they exist and are adequate. 

Meeting with the Labor Department 
officials were representatives of both the 
National Farm Labor Users’ committee, 
an employer’s group, and the National 
Farm Labor Advisory committee. 

Public announcement by the Depart- 
ment of housing standards changes is 
expected about now, or soon. Bracero 
employers, meantime, were counting on 
Congressmen from their districts to dis- 
cuss standards further with key officials, 
on an informa! basis. 


Meal Process Patented 


U.S. Letters Patent 2,776,894 for 
“meal treating process and apparatus” 
has been granted to Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 











Know-how, unlimited service, and fair, honest treat- 
ment for buyer and seller — these are the distinguish- 








eee yes, 


Some are 


Better... 


than others! 


ing marks of the Association Member. 








National Fats & Oils Brokers’ Association 
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United Press Photos 


SOUTHEASTERN GINNERS’ Council officers are shown in the top picture. 
They are, left to right, Joe Fleming, Huntsville, Ala., second vice-president; 
W. J. Estes, Haralson, Ga., retiring president; R. R. Norman, Fort Deposit, 
Ala., new president; and Tom Murray, Atlanta, executive vice-president. Not 
shown in the picture is Sam Smith, Cartersville, Ga., first vice-president. In the 
lower picture are officers of the Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association. They are, 
left to right, Edwin Shiver, Morven, Ga., president; Jack Willis, Ocilla, Ga., 
second vice-president; and Tom Murray, executive vice-president. Not shown in 
the picture is Oscar Garrison, Homer, Ga., first vice-president. 


In Atlanta, Feb. 11-13 





Ginners Hear Cotton 
Stockpiling Urged 


@ DISPLAYS, business discus- 
sions and entertainment at 
Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Ex- 
hibit. 


Cotton stockpiling to 
wartime shortages was advocated, and 
Japan was praised for limiting cotton 
textile exports to the U.S. by speakers 
at the Southeastern Ginners’ Council and 
Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit, 
Feb. 11-13. 

Ginners from Georgia, Alabama, Flor- 
ida and the Carolinas attended sessions 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta. Num- 
erous suppliers to the industry had ex- 
hibits. 

Georgia Agriculture 
Phil Campbell told the ginners, “Cotton 
is ideally suited for indefinite storage. 
It should be stockpiled against emer- 
gency shortages just as we stockpile 
planes and guns and other war mater- 
iel.” Campbell prefaced these remarks 
by saying, “It should be an announced 


guard against 


14 


Commissioner 


policy of the government to keep a 
year’s supply of cotton in reserve in case 
of war.” The Commissioner later accused 
the federal government of “hypocrisy” 
in reducing cotton acreage allotments of 
farmers who do not use their full al- 
lowances. He said that some of the acre- 
age taken from Southeastern farmers is 
being transferred to Western cotton pro- 
ducing states. 

Later in the first day of the meeting, 
Hugh Comer, president of the Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., suggested that 
farmers be offered special rates on 
power during the slow hours of the night 
and on weekends to allow low-cost 
irrigation. 

Other opening day speakers were Carl- 
ton E. Power, supervisor of program de- 
velopment for the National Cotton Coun- 
cil of Memphis; John C. McFerrin, in- 
vestigation supervisor for the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor; and Dr. C. H. Arndt, plant path- 
ologist of the South Carolina Experi- 
ment Station at Clemson. 

The principal address on the second 
day was delivered by F. Marion Rhodes, 
director of the cotton division of USDA’s 
Commodity Stabilization Service. Rhodes 
had laudatory comment for Japan’s self- 
imposed control of textile products 
shipped to the U.S. 

An open forum panel discussion was 
held on “Problems Affecting Ginners.” 
It was moderated by P. O. Davis of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, and partici- 
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ated in by J. C. Oglesbee, Jr.. USDA 

xtension cotton ginning specialist ; 
James L. Luscombe, U.S. Ginning Lab- 
oratory at Clemson, 8.C.; H. Morrison 
Davis, The Murray Co. of Texas; and 
Ben F. Tipton, head, cotton department, 
Woodside Mills. 

A final business meeting was held on 
the second day, with a banquet and floor 
show in the evening. 

The new officers of the Council for 
the coming year are: President, Ralph 
Norman of Fort Deposit, Ala.; first vice- 
president, Sam Smith of Cartersville, 
Ga.; second vice-president, Joe Fleming 
of Huntsville, Ala.; and executive vice- 
president, Tom Murray of Atlanta. 

Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association 
officers for 1958 are Edwin Shiver, Mor- 
ven, president; Oscar Garrison, Homer, 
first vice-president; Jack Willis, Ocilla, 
second vice-president; and Tom Murray, 
Atlanta, executive vice-president. 

The Southeastern Ginners’ Council is 
composed of the Alabama-Florida and 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Associations, 
but now will take in members from the 
tvro Carolinas and Virginia. The 1958 
convention will again be held in Atlanta. 


® Texas Gets Most 


Rain in Months 


THE BEST RAINS in many months fell 
in some Texas areas during the week 
ended Feb. 23. 

Far more moisture will be needed to 
break the prolonged drouth. But light to 
heavy rains fell over much of the south- 
ern and southwestern portion of the 
state. They greatly improved prospects 
for cotton planting and for spring graz- 
ing. Rains were especially helpful in the 
critically-dry Lower Rio Grande Valley 
and ranching areas of Southwest Texas. 


Boy Makes Three Bales Per 


Acre on Irrigated Plot 


A Hale County, Texas, 4-H Club youth 
produced better than three bales of cot- 
ton per acre on a five-acre irrigated 
test plot. This won top honors in the 
Extension Service’s 1956 irrigated yield 
contest on the South Plains. 

Roy Dee Gregg, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Melvin Gregg, Rt. 3, Plainview, is the 
winner. He produced 7,584 pounds of 
lint cotton for a per-acre average of 
1,517 pounds. 

Jerry Bryant, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. O. Bryant, Rt. 1, Morton, produced 
2,400 pounds of lint cotton from a five- 
acre non-irrigated plot. He won first 
place among dryland entries. 

The cotton yield contest is held each 
year under direction of the Extension 
Service. It is sponsored by the Plains 
Co-op Oil Mill. Twelve winners divide 
$1,000 in prize money. 

Wilmer Smith, president of the board 
of directors of the oil mill, and Roy 
Davis, general manager, were hosts for 
a recent luncheon at the oil mill. Smith 
presented the checks to all winners and 
plaques to first place winners. 


Fresno Exchange Elects 


T. M. Perkins was named president 
and Kirby Sabin, Jr., vice-president, of 
Fresno Cotton Exchange Feb. 13. Direc- 
tors are Thomas E. Avent, Winston P. 
Handwerker, M. B. McFarland, Sr., H. F. 
Morton, W. L. Munday, Jr., Ralph Sher- 
man and Robert E. Zenk. 
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Cob Crusher for making Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer 
Poultry Litter with Aspirotor VY) to 5 tons protects mill machinery 
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Forced Air Carloader Regular and Pitless — Choin Dreg fa double and 
with motor or belt drive Corn Shellers 
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Electric Truck Hoist Pit A r or Gyrating Cleaner Hommerm 
cuts handling costs Ear Corniipnveyor Feed Regulator 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing o Check Here! 


Company Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I’m interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery (J Hammermill 
checked at the right. Please send me full information (CD Vertical Feed Mixer 
Geata Feeder on these machines without any obligation, () Twin Molasses Mixer 
C) Vertical Serew Elevator 
NAME____ a ne () Electric Truck Hoist 
CD chain Drag 
C) Pit Auger 
aes C) Corn Sheller with Blowers 
( Regular Com Sheller 
( Pitless Corn Sheller 
SES 3 C) Gyrating Cleaner 
CZ Corn Scalper 
CD Cob Crusher 
(CD Comm Cutter and Grader 
. . Corn Crusher — Regulator 
Card — | (DD Electric Bag Cleaner 
(Forced Air Carloader 
i , ] Magnetic Separator 
No Obligation grea 
_] Grain Blower 
[] Complete Line Catalog 
































Electric Bag Cleaner 





t Model M s © « A heavy duty, all-welded steel model de- 


signed for the 50 to 75 HP class. It gives you a grinding efficiency 
unsurpassed in the many competitive tests made . . . lower power con- 

+ / yosteady, dependable performance . . . and long life. 
Screens can be changed quickly without raising mill cover. Other fea- 
tures include swing type hammers—large, rugged blower housing— 
special, oversized shaft and bearings—sturdy, one-piece alloy steel 
fan—oversize blower—and heavy steel mill body. 


qreat 


backed by an 
ironclad 
performance 
guarantee”* 


Model S » « « A larger, wide throat mill designed to meet 


requirements in the 75 to 125 HP class. Has.all the same outstanding 
construction and performance features as the Model M, including the 
same unsurpassed grinding efficiency and lower power consumption. 
Both of these outstanding hammermills can be furnished with a direct 
connected motor with flexible coupling, mounted on an all steel base as 
one unit—or simply with a sheave for V-belt drive. 
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PERMIT NO. 72 


tie 949 Pas wh 











VIA AIR MAIL 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 














7c — POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY The perfect safety companion for Kelly Duplex 
Hammermills. Made of a new powerful mag- 
netic alloy . . . it is so constructed that the mag- 
netic field is concentrated on the surface over 
which the grain p kes it impossible for 
any metal, regardless of size, to enter the ham- 
mermill. Not affected by vibration . . . resists 
demagnetization. Hinged cover for easy access 
to magnet. Made in all sizes to fit your require- 
ments. 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





© Gambler or Economist 


COTTON FARMING calls for a man 
that’s either a gambler or economist, 
says Warren Akers of Salt River Junc- 
tion, Ariz. Warren is a fictitious charac- 
ter who writes to his County Agent at 
Phoenix (with considerable help from 
Assistant County Agent Bob Halvor- 
son.) Warren commented recently: 

“I swear, it’s getting so a fellow has 
to be either a gambler or one of them 
agricultural economists if he wants to 
stay in cotton farming these days. The 
other day, I got my notice from the 
ASC telling me how much I'll get paid 
for putting my cotton in that acreage 
reserve program. Maybe I’m no mathe- 
matcial genius, but it isn’t hard for me 
to see that they’ve got things figured 
out to where you can’t get more than is 
coming to you. First they say my farm 
average is $118 per acre and then they 
turn right around and say I have to set 
aside land that averages that much or 
I'll get cut accordingly. If I put my 
good land in that acreage reserve, I 
don’t get paid more though. They get 
you coming and going, and I’ve only got 
till the first of March to figure out 
what to tell them, too. I’d sure like to 
put in some of that Texas root rot 
ground or maybe that field with that 
patch of vert.” 


© Soybeans, Sorghum and Flax 


THREE CROPS of interest to oilseed 
processors are making news in the ex- 
port field. Soybeans have become the 
fourth ranking U.S. farm export prod- 
uct and shipments abroad last season 
were at record highs. In 1955-56, the 
66,800,000 bushels of soybeans exported 
exceeded the previous record in 1954-55 
by six million bushels. Soybean oil ex- 
ports were 17 percent above the record 
volume shipped in 1950-51, and 11 times 
the 1954-55 volume. Cake and meal ex- 
ports jumped 50 percent over those in 
1954-55, USDA figures show. 

Flaxseed has reversed its position in 
the U.S. economy in the past 20 years. 
An importer prior to World War II, this 
country now produces about 41 million 
bushels and exports 18 million bushels 
of flaxseed yearly. 


Grain sorghums, alternative crop for 
cotton in many areas, have recently be- 
come an import export commodity. Last 
year, the U.S. supplied 89 percent of the 
sorghum grain moving into world trade. 


. . «9, 
© Pigs Like Sweetenin 
PIGS AS WELL AS POKER POTS 
stay bigger when they get a little sweet- 
enin’. Arkansas Experiment Station re- 
ports that feeding dark brown sugar in 
drinking water 48 hours before loading 
pigs for shipment sharply reduced 
weight losses in transit. Pigs fed brown 
sugar lost seven pounds less per head 
when shipped 250 miles than did the 
animals not sweetened up. 


© No Rain at All 


GEORGIA, along with many other 
states, has been having the driest 
weather ever—no rain at all in some 
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areas. November through January rain- 
fall was less than one-half normal at 
many stations, and a Charlton County 
Weather Bureau Station had no rain in 
November and December—the second 
time in history that this has happened 
in Georgia. 


© Castor Beans Advocated 


CASTOR BEANS as a crop for land 
taken out of cotton and soybeans are 
advocated by Baker Castor Oil Co. The 
crop is recommended for irrigated areas 
of the Southwest and for the Central 
Mississippi Valley in publications avail- 
able from the firm at 524 B St., San 
Diego 1, Calif., and 321 Broadway, West 
Memphis, Ark. 


© It’s Simple To Save 


A SIMPLE RATION—cottonseed meal 
and corn—can save $135 a year in feed- 
ing a dairy cow, Alabama Extension 
Dairyman John Parrish reminds pro- 
ducers. About $300,000 a year could be 
saved by members of Alabama Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association i* they 
used the simple ration instead of expen- 
sive supplements and extra minerals 
that are not needed. Parrish cited 
North Carolina tests showing the value 
of the simple mixture to supplement 
grazing and good roughage. 


® Exports of Fats 


EXPORTS of cottonseed and soybean 
oils under PL 480 are running at the 
rate of about 516 million pounds for the 
1956-57 season, USDA reports. This in- 
cludes about 126 million shipped in the 
October-December period and around 
390 million pounds remaining to be 
shipped on Jan. 1. The total is nine per- 
cent less than total shipments during 
the entire 1955-56 season, and some ad- 
ditional tonnage is expected to be sched- 
uled. 


Attraction for Crushers 
JEFFERSON 


Widow of Murray Founder 
. a 
Dies in California 

Mrs. Mary McDonough, widow of 
John H. McDonough, founder of The 
Murray Company of Texas and mother 
of J. Kirby McDonough, now president 
of the firm, died on Feb. 10 in a Los 
Angeles hospital. 

Long a leader in 
religious life, 
to California 
her health. 

The former Mary Cecile Kirby, native 
of Effingham, Ill., she moved to Texas 
less than six months after she was born. 
She married McDonough in Dallas 67 
years ago. He owned the J. H. McDon- 
ough Machinery Co. in Dallas before 
founding the Murray Co. 

She belonged to Holy Trinity Catholic 
Church and was a leading member of its 
women’s groups for many years. She 
took part in many civic and cultural 
organizations and movements and was 
especially interested in the public libra- 
ry. 

Surviving, in addition to her son, are 
two daughters, Mrs. Henry Dockweiler, 
wife of a leading Los Angeles attorney, 
and Mrs. Grace McDonough Platter 
of Innsbrook, Austria; 10 grandchildren 
and 11 great-grandchildren. 


Dallas civic and 
Mrs. McDonough moved 
10 years ago because of 


Livestock Numbers Drop, 


But Value Increases 


U.S. cattle numbers dropped in 1956 
after seven years’ rise. USDA estimated 
Jan. 1, 1957, cattle population at 95,166,- 
000 head. A year earlier there were 
96,804,000 cattle. 

Milk cows, hogs, sheep and horses and 
mules also decreased last year but chic- 
kens and turkeys increased. 

Total value of livestock and poultry 
was $11,207,591,000 on Jan. 1. This was 
well above the figure a year earlier, 
$10,701,774,000. 


Farms Use More Power 


Electric power consumption continues 
to rise, USDA reports. Farms today are 
95 percent electrified. 


MEMORIAL, honoring a 


great Southerner, will be one of Wash- 
ington’s attractions for National Cotton- 


seed Products 
tending the May 
The Shoreham. 
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Association members at- 
20-21 convention at 





Cotton Textile Institute 
Head More Optimistic 


“More optimism than I have felt in a 
long time” was the phrase used to de- 
scribe his feeling toward the textile 
outlook by F. E. Grier in a recent ad- 
dress. The president of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Institute spoke at a 
banquet at the Textile Education and 
Machinery Day observance at Clemson 
College in South Carolina. 

He spelled out some reasons for this 
optimism: “The capacity of our plants 
has been sharply reduced through 
scrapped spindles; the population of the 
country is rising rapidly; we are al- 
ready operating at close to capacity; 
and our government has at last taken 
action to help us with our problem of 
Japanese competition.” 

The observance was sponsored by 
Clemson College for the American Tex- 
tile Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and about 75 leaders in machinery 
manufacturing, textile education and 
textile manufacturing were present. 


1957 Red Book Issued 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association now 
is distributing copies of the 1957 Red 
Book. Purchase price is $25 for the pub- 
lication. It contains some 350 changes 
from last year’s listing. Texas, Arizona, 
California and New Mexico gins are 
listed. 


@ BILL SMITH, 
ginner at Ralls, Texas, 
elected a_ director of 
Growers, Inc. 


mayor and 
has been re- 
Plains Cotton 


® Awnings Made More 
Weather Resistant 


COTTON AWNINGS can be made more 
durable. Research by USDA and Canvas 
Products Association International has 
improved service life and performance of 
canvas awnings. 

Weather-exposure tests at USDA’s 
Southern Utilization Research Branch, 
New Orleans, show that the new mater- 
ials improve the defense of cotton awn- 
ings against sunlight and mildew. 

Three major steps are involved in con- 
verting cotton duck into coated or striped 
awnings. The base fabric first receives 
a protective treatment, then a coating or 
striping is applied, and finally the can- 
vas is made into awnings. 

A protective treatment for canvas con- 
sisting of six percent urea-formaldehyde 
resin plus copper-8-quinolinolate gives 
greater weather durability than standard 
commercial treatments. After 12 months’ 
exposure, awnings treated in this way 
still retained as much as 92 percent of 
original breaking strength, compared to 
67 percent for average standard com- 
mercially treated awnings. 

In coating the canvas, an oil-modified 
alkyd resin withstood weather exposure 
better than a conventional coating made 
with a base of natural drying oil. The 
alkyd resin also dried quicker. 

Thread used in sewing the new awn- 
ings was vat-dyed, partially acetylated, 
and then glazed. It was more than twice 
as durable as conventional thread. The 
type of coloring agent used in the pro- 
tective coating also affects durability of 
canvas and colorfastness. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Names New Officials 


Election of twe new vice-presidents 
and three assistant vice-presidents by 
directors of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, is announced by Thomas 
L. Daniels, president. 

Vice-presidents are Walter G. An- 
drews, manager of'the resin and plastics 
division, and Ralph Bruce, manager of 
the linseed division. Both formerly were 
assistant vice-presidents. 

New assistant vice-presidents are Rob- 
ert S. Mathews, manager of the vinyl 
plasticizer department; James W. Sto- 
well, sales manager for soybean oil; and 
Harry R. Wortham, who has been direct- 
ing operations of the flax fiber division. 
Wortham also was elected assistant 
secretary. 


Planting Controls Lifted 
In 22 Texas Counties 


Agriculture Commissioner John White 
recently authorized a change in cotton 
planting controls for 22 South Texas 
counties. This was done so that farmers 
could take advantage of “recent and 
rare” moisture. 

This authorization allows cotton farm- 
ers in Zone Three of the pink bollworm 
control area to begin planting immedi- 
ately. March 5 was the original date pre- 
scribed by law. 

Zone Three counties include Atascosa, 
Bee, Bexar, Calhoun, DeWitt, Dimmit, 
Frio, Goliad, Jackson, Karnes, Kenney, 
LaSalle, Live Oak, Maverick, McMullen, 
Medina, Refugio, Uvalde, Val Verde, Vic- 
toria, Wilson and Zavala. 
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DUAL MOTOR LINTER 





COTTON SEED MACHINERY 


SEED CLEANERS HULLERS 
LINTERS SHAKER SEPARATORS 
TRULINE GUMMERS HULL AND SEED SEPARATORS 
SAW FILERS MEATS PURIFIERS 

LINT CLEANING MACHINERY 





CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS: 


MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 
146 E. Butler St. 3200 Canton St. Foster St. 2822 S. Maple Ave. 


EXPORT SALES: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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No Matter What the Drying Problem, 
Murray Can Supply the Solution... 


+ For Murray manufactures 
the Patented Big Reel Drier that effec- 
tively cleans as it dries, the only Drier of 
this type on the market, utilizing a Grid 
type cleaning cylinder that aids tremen- 
dously in the removal of sticks and larger 


trash as well as the removal of fine trash. 


+ And Murray also manufactures the 24- 
Shelf Tower Drier, which features four sections for ease of 
handling, erecting, and versatility of arrangements. Curved 
end sheets for smoother flow of cotton and minimum air 
requirement which reduces horsepower requirement of the 
fans, baked enamel heat-resistant paint on smooth cold- 
finished sheets, two doors on each side of each section, 


fitted with Herculite tough hect-resistant glass panels. 


+ Between the two, there is a positive solu- 


tion for your Drying problems. 


WVU LTT 


\ 


+ Investigate the durable quality construc- 


tion and economy of a Murray Drier installation of any type. 


Sold exclusively by THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC., Dallas, Atlanta, Memphis, Fresno 


nd 'nveresd been LY MURRAY 
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spreads and rugs, $453,335; drapes and 
curtains, $57,140; towels and bath mats, 
$1,423,047; other household cottons, 
$2,672,684; industrial uses, $144,530. 
Because of its make-up, the cotton in- 
dustry’s approach to its promotional ac- 
tivities has to be multilateral. Cotton 
products, by and large, are not “big- 
ticket” items such as automobiles, re- 
frigerators, television sets, etc., which 
lend themselves to credit selling. A num- 
ber of mills make consumer products 
which are sold directly and the general 


merchandising techniques used on other 


consumer goods such as cigarettes and 
certain foodstuffs can be applied. 
Great strides have been made in re- 
cent years in the promotion of cotton 
products such as towels, sheets and pil- 


loweases, bedspreads, blankets, diapers, 
curtains, and bath mats. Manufacturing 
mill brand names on items such as these 
have come to be as well-known as the 
highly publicized names of soft drinks, 
canned soups, frozen foods and ball- 
bearing pens. There are some textile 
brands, of course, which have been 
household words for a century. This 
achievement did not come about as a 
result of collective effort. In order to 
accomplish it, individual mills had to 
earmark large sums of money not only 
for straight advertising but for styling, 
designing, quality control, constantly 
changing methods of packaging, display 
gadgets, and daily cooperation with their 
wholesale and retail distributors. 


For the great majority of mills which 





STANDARDIZED BUCKET ELEVATORS 





























































































































We offer a new series of Centrifugal Discharge Bucket Elevators 
designed for High Speeds using Winona or Nu-Hy grain elevator 
buckets, also types designed for Moderate Speeds using Salem, Nu-Hy, 
Winona or Nu-Type Flour Mill Buckets. 


Standardized Bucket Elevators are also offered for use with continuous 
steel buckets mounted on chain or belt. They are adapted to the 
handling of non-free-flowing and abrasive materials. 


HAMMOND” construction provides features that encble easier 
installation through uniformity. Improved design and beter per- 
formance assure a more satisfactory installation. Ask for catalog 756 
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make fabrics, which have to be converted 
into apparel or housekeeping articles be- 
fore they can be retailed to the ultimate 
consumer, the problem of effective pro- 
motion is highly compliceted. It not only 
involves trade and consumer advertising 
but imaginative mill advertising to em- 
phasize the types of garments in which 
its branded fabrics are — used. This 
kind of copy not only benefits the mill 
but also boosts sales of apparel manu- 
facturers and retail stores. 

Most mills, of course, prefer to drama- 
tize their own brand names, but recog- 
nize that they are part of the industry 
and what helps one benefits all. An in- 
teresting development of the last two 
years has been not only an enlargement 
of the promotional efforts of individual 
mills but also many collective campaigns 
to broaden markets for certain types of 
goods. 


e Denim Is Being Promoted—The Denim 
Council of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants has brought the entire 
denim producing and selling industries 
together in a joint effort which is seek- 
ing to maintain and advance the con- 
sumption of denim both in traditional 
and new markets. Denim is a staple 
fabric of the work clothing trade for 
denim dungarees, overalls, the familiar 
“blue jeans”, and related items. Promo- 
tional efforts of the Denim Council have 
extended widely into the “do-it-yourself” 
movement with its millions of dollars a 
year of annual sales. The Denim Council 
has formed a close liaison with schools 
of the nation in seeking realistic atti- 
tudes toward dress, and it has been ac- 
tive in community and youth affairs 
which are associated with better citizen- 

ship. 
Fashion elements also have entered 
(Continued on Page 29) 


Will Speak in Dallas 


CARLTON H. POWER, Memphis, Na- 
tional Cotton Council field service, will 
be a featured speaker April 3 in Dallas 
at the meeting of the Texas Commercial 
Agricultural Council. “A Hard Look at 
Cotton’s Problems and Potential” will be 
his subject. L~yan Walker, agricultural 
director, West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, Abilene, is president of the Texas 
Commercial Agricultural Council, com- 

of professional agricultural work- 
ers with commercial organizations. 
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@ States Name More 


Ginners of Year 


GINNERS OF THE YEAR have been 
announced by several states, through 
their ginners’ associations, in addition 
to those previously announced and pub- 
lished in The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press. 

State selections also are nominees for 
the National Ginner of the Year who is 
presented with the Horace Hayden 
Memorial Trophy annually at the meet- 
ing of the National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation. The winner will be chosen 
this year at a meeting in Memphis, dur- 
ing the Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit, 
March 11-13. 

Biographical sketches of Ginners of 
the Year received for publication in this 
issue follow: 


North Carolina 


North Carolina’s Ginner of the Year 

is J. Pierce Sumrell of Ayden, who is a 

native of Ayden, having been born 

there on June 13, 1913. , co 
He attended public schools in Ayden 


and Strayers’ Business College in Wash- TWO STATE GINNERS OF THE YEAR, Ottis Edwards of South Carolina 
ington. He is married to the former and J. Pierce Sumrell of North Carolina, are shown congratulating each other 
Emma Edwards of Greene County, N.C. on their selection. The picture was made by the Clemson News Bureau during 
They have no children. He is a member the recent annual meeting of Carolinas Ginners’ Association at Clemson. Brief 


of the Christian Church, Masonic Lodge, bi hi f these two ginning lead in th wr 
am Bassam and Roden Cheater a iographies of these two ginning leaders are in the accompanying story. 


Commerce. 

I ._ fertilizers, seed cleaning and treating He graduated from Furman Universi- 
ae Pennee Cancun tala and other products. ty in 1920 after which he taught cshool 
three years before going into business South Carolina a SS in Saluda, S.C., 
for himself. His firm provides a wide and Grove Hill, Ala. E 
variety of services to farmers, in ad- Ottis L. Edwards, of St Charles, In 1927 he married the former Con- 
dition to his main interest in growing South Carolina’s Ginner of the Year, ‘tance Harris. They have two children, 
and ginning cotton—it also deals in was born in Saluda, S.C., in 1898. (Continued on Page 29) 





Attention Ginners! 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN IMPROVING YOUR COTTON 
ONE FULL GRADE OR MORE? 


Over 1,000 ginners throughout the Cotton Belt have already 
made this big improvement by installing Moss Lint Cleaners 
in their plants. 


Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Company has just been appointed 
sales representative for the complete line of Moss Lint Clean- 
ers. We enthusiastically recommend these fine Lint Cleaners 
and one of our salesmen will be glad to call on you without 
obligation to discuss the installation of a Moss Lint Cleaner 
in your plant. 


THERE IS A MOSS LINT CLEANER FOR EVERY SIZE AND TYPE OF GIN PLANT. 


Write Us Today for Further Information 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Distributors have everything 





Seed Processors tell us that one of the big 
advantages in switching to PANOGEN is 
that PANocEN, INc., through its Distribu- 
tors, provides a single source for all their 
seed treating needs. That’s because 
PANOGEN is the largest single supplier of 
liquid seed disinfectants, treating equip- 
ment, and useful attachments. 


In fact, PANOGEN provides everything 
you need for profitable seed tre.tment ... 
including the customers. Farmers want 
and ask for Panogenized seed. They’ve 
learned of its proven advantages through 
national advertising and merchandising, 
plus the recommendations of their own 
state agricultural college experts. 


So it will pay you to switch to PANOGEN, the only liquid seed dis- 
infectant widely approved by agricultural colleges coast to crast. 





P -_— 
oa — 


LIQUIDS 














ba 
WETTABLE POWDERS 











PANOGEN: A superior liquid seed disinfectant, 18 years proved 
under actual field conditions. Preferred by both seed processors 
and growers because of convenient application, absence of irri- 
tating dust, permanent adherence to seed, and its proved effec- 
tiveness in controlling seed and soil-borne diseases. Recom- 
mended for wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, sorghum, sugar beets, 
cotton, rice. PANOGEN is unmatched in versatility; used in di- 
rect, slurry and dust treaters. Won't freeze, burn, clog, settle out. 
DRINOX: Highly effective in protecting newly planted seed 
and young seedlings from attack by wireworms, seed corn 
maggots, and other soil-dwelling insects. Contains aldrin, and 
gives protection without injury to seed germination. Use on 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, cotton, corn, and sorghum. 


PANORAM 75: For treating corn, rice, sorghum, 
soybeans, legumes, and vegetables for which thiram 
protectants are recommended. Increases stands and 
improves yields by protecting from seed and soil- 
borne diseases causing seed decay, damping-off, 
seedling blight, and root rot. Includes insecticide 
for protection of seed from storage insects. This 
wettable powder stays in suspension for a long 
time without settling. 


PANORAM D-31: A similar formulation but a'so 


includes dieldrin to protect seed from wireworms, 
seed corn maggots and certain other insects. 








SEED TREATERS 








PANOGEN Model JS 
Capacity: 150 bu. per hr 


This smaller treater offers 
“big-treater” performance. 
Ideal for elevators and seed 
houses where big capacity 
isn’t required. Offers same ac- 
curate, fully automatic, push- 
button performance as larger 
models. Equipped with ex- 
haust fan, motor, diaphragm 
pump. Ready for immediate 
operation. Shipping weight, 
330 Ibs. 


PANOGEN COTTONSEED 
TREATER Copacity: Up to 8 tons 
cottonseed per hr. 
Completely automatic liquid 
seed treater designed espe- 
cially for high volume push- 
button treating of cottonseed. 
Fullflight auger permits full 
day’s run without clogging. 
Handles four delinting stands 
easily. Uniform coverage of 
seed. When used with small 
rain, will treat 600 bu. per 
our. Shi ay weight 
(crated), 7 bs. 


PANOGEN Model US 


MIST-O-MATIC (3 Models) 
Capacity: to 400 by. per hr. 

The new “Triple Treat” and 
other mist-type treaters de- 
veloped and manufactured by 
Ben Gustafson & Son, pre- 
sent a new method of seed 
disinfectant application by 
the spray a. 

This “atomizing” process 
of seed treatment gives uni- 
form coverage of seed and 
fully automatic treating. 


PANOGEN Model KS 
Capacity: 400 bu. per hr. 

Just connect shipping con- 
tainer of liquid PANOGEN to 
the KS and you are ready to 
treat 400 or more bushels per 
hour. Complete with centrifu- 
gal or diaphragm pump and all 
accessories, ready to operate. 
Liquid PANOGEN is pumped 
directly to treater, automatic- 
ally measured to exact pro- 
portions. There’s no measuring 
or mixing, no water to add. 
Shipping wt., approx. 500 Ibs. 


Capacity: 600 bu. per hr. 

Heavy duty machine designed 
for large capacity, direct 
treating in grain elevators 
and seed houses. Accurate 
dosages with gravity feed 
automatic scale easily adjust- 
ed for exact amount of liquid 
PaNnocen. Complete for fully 
automatic treating ...no han- 
dling of disinfectant, no water 
to add. a epas weight 
(crated), 660 Ibs. 





you need for Profitable Seed Treatment” 





(*Yes, even customers) 








ATTACHMENTS AND ACCESSORIES 








DUAL RESERVOIRS permit two different seed 
treating chemicals to be applied simultaneous- 
ly without mixing before they reach the seed. 
Reservoirs can also eed individuaily when 
a single material is applied alone. For example, 
when changing from — to wheat, operator 
can switch instantly from slurry to liquid treat- 
ment without stopping for clean-out. 


SLURRY ADAPTER. Automatically mixes powder 
disinfectant and water. Power for mixing is 
supplied by an electric motor mounted on the 
tank cover. The mixture is delivered to the 
treater reservoir by centrifugal pump. Once 
installed, it’s easy to quickly change from slur- 
ry treating to liquid treating. Can handle up 
to 600 bushels per hour, depending on treater. 


DUST-TO-PANOGEN CONVERSION KIT. Permits 
instant changeover of dust treaters to ready- 
mixed liquid treating. Dosages are easily reg- 
ulated so none of the seed treating chemical 
is wasted. Meters liquid PANOGEN into dust 
treater from a drum. Float valve maintains 
constant pressure on the orifice of a small 
needle valve for accurate metering of PANOGEN. 
Overflow attachment avoids loss of liquid if 
mechanical failure occurs. This inexpensive kit 
has everything you need to convert your pres- 
ent dust treater to PANOGEN liquid operation. 





AND, CUSTOMERS, TOO 











PANOGEN’S national advertising tells your customers about 
PANOGEN benefits. It tells them why, how, and when to 
Panogenize their seed. It directs them to custom treaters 
like yourself, who can do the job economically and quickly. 

This national advertising is backed up with a kit of 
dealer materials with which you can reinforce the national 
advertising in your locality. For example... 


SIGNS AND POSTERS. Weather and dust resistant metal signs for ovut- 
door use. Plastic and paper signs and posters for window and indoor 
use. Reminds your customers that you Panogenize seed. 


AD MATS AND CUTS. Use in your local newspaper. Invite customers 





FUME EVACUATOR. Easy-to-install 
kit includes adapter, ta ered reducer 
pipe and big 500 cubic-feet-per- 
minute wall he driven ~ powerful 
electric motor. Draws fumes out of 
dust and slurry treaters. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. Pumping unit 
delivers liquids to treater reservoir 
from shipping containers. Permits 
placement of treater at high eleva- 
tions. Consists of a centrifugal pump 
type D-11 mounted on a %& HP, 110 
volt, 60 cycle, single-phase electric 
motor. Complete with hose and ac- 
cessories. 


DIAPHRAGM PUMP. Mounts direct- 
ly on the treater. Draws PANOGEN 
from the shipping container and de- 
livers it to the reservoir for metering. 
Pumps can be attached to portable 
units to convert the dust or slurry 
treater to PANOGEN treating. 


ous . APPLICATOR FOR HOME TREATING. 

ie. Plastic applicator measures out cor- 

, rect dosage of liquid PANOGEN for 

(Cy) on-the-farm-use with auger, cement, 

pi! f shovel, or drum mixers. Applicator 

wy ; attaches to PANOGEN bottle for in- 
stant use. 


to bring their seed in to be Panogenized and cleaned. Complete ads 
of various sizes, plus cuts you can use for designing your own ads. 
RADIO COMMERCIALS. Several 2U-second and 1 minute commercials 
available for use on your local station. 

ENVELOPE STUFFERS AND HANDOUT LITERATURE. Choice of several 
attractive pieces which explain why it pays to have seed Ponogenized. 
Enclose with your letter or statements...or hand them out over the 
counter. 

APPOINTMENT CARDS. Use these mailing cards to invite farmers to 
make an appointment with you for cleaning and Panogenizing. Attrac- 
tive, powerful way to gain new customers, remind the old ones. 


For more complete information on material, equipment or dealer 
advertising aids, contact your nearest PANOGEN Distributor. 


® 


RINGWOOD, ILLINOIS 
SEED TREATING EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 





At Oklahoma City 





Ginners Will Honor 
Cotton Co-workers 


® OKLAHOMA Association to hear 
discussions of production and irri- 
gation, starting Feb. 28 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association 
will honor individuals and discuss prac- 
tices that are strengthening cotton at 
the fortieth annual convention, Feb. 28- 
March 1. The meeting will be at the 
Skirvin Hotel in Oklahoma City. 

Honorees 


at the annual banquet, 6:30 


p.m., Feb. 28, will be 4-H and FFA Cot- 
ton Contest winners; Oklahoma Ginner 
of the Year W. H. Reeves; and Okla- 
homa Maid of Cotton Wauleah Young. 

Convention registration starts at 9:30 
a.m. Feb. 28 and committees will meet 
that morning. 

A. L. Hazelton, Oklahoma City, will 
open the first business session with the 
invocation at 1:30 p.m. 

Sam LaFaver, Watonga, will make the 
president’s address. 

“We Can Improve the Cotton Situation 
in Oklahoma” will be the subject for 
Extension Director Luther Brannon of 
Stillwater. 

Robert Duffin, Extension irrigation 
specialist, will moderate a panel on irri- 
gation and moisture conservation. Panel 
members will be three cotton growers— 
John Underwood, Willow; Robert Tread- 





FIRST in Speed 


For your 


COTTON 
LOANS 


NATIONAL BANK 


Since 1875 .. 


IN DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOS 


NSURANCE CC 


. the Cotton Man's Bank 
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EDGAR L. MceVICKER 


way, Snyder; and Wendell 


Chickasha. 

The Aggie String Band will provide 
entertainment at this session. 

Producers Co-op Oil Mill, Southland 
Cotton Oil Co. and Southwestern Cotton 
Oil Co. will be hosts at a ladies’ coffee 
Friday at 9 a.m. 

The business session that morning will 
hear a report by R. M. Lucas, president 
of the Oklahoma Cotton Research Foun- 
dation, Chickasha. 

“Development of a Water Policy for 
Oklahoma Agriculture” will be discussed 
by R. C. Longmire, president, Washita 
Valley Council, Pauls Valley. 

The session will hear committee re- 
ports, elect officers and hear the report 
of Secretary Edgar L. McVicker, ad- 
journing at noon. 

Carl Fox, Hollis; and G. N. Irish, Mus- 
kogee, are vice-presidents for 1956-57. 

Directors for 1956-57 are: M. L. Wil- 
liams, Elk City; Robert Davis, Altus; 
Joe Evans, Dill City; C. H. Nelms, Tip- 
ton; Sam LaFaver, Watonga; Everett 
Nelms, Chickasha; Ermal Heath, Ryan; 
T. M. Beverly, Guthrie; E. J. Mitchell, 
Wynnewood; J. T. Palmer, Okemah; Vir- 
gil Jumper, Idabel; G. N. Irish, Musko- 
gee; Alexander Grossman, Canadian; El- 
mer Dawson, Mt. View; and M. N. Pan- 
nell, Lawton, Okla. 


© Chemists’ Society 
Nominates Black 


H. C. BLACK, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
heads the list of nominees for 1957-58 
officers of American Oil Chemists’ 
Society. 

In addition to nominating Black for 
president, the nominating and election 
committee has mailed ballots listing the 
following nominees, to be voted upon by 
April 1: Vice-president—J. J. Ganucheau 
and J. C. Konen; 7% 5) i We 
Bates; treasurer — A. F. Kapecki; and 
members-at-large (three to be voted for) 
A. R. Baldwin, R. T. Doughtie, Jr., N. 
D. Embree, E. A. Gastrock, K. F. Mattil, 
R. C. Stillman. 


Shockey, 


@ STEELE WRIGHT, JR., feed 
and fertilizer dealer at Nacogdoches, has 
been named “Man of the Month” by East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. 
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pally LOCATED AT 


® Wolre city, TEXAS TO GIVE 
SPEEDY COAST -TO - COAST 


SERVICE! 


Look to Wolfe City For 
PAPER ann METAL 


ALL SIZES -- ALL COLORS 


Best Quality Available / 


WE MAKE EVERY TYPE OF NUMBERED 
IF YOU WANT TO SAVE COTTON TAG — SMITH DOXEY TAGS — 


MX 


ey 


TIME, MONEY, AND 


DOUBLE EYELET BAR PATCH TAGS — 
SUPER PATCH TAGS — SHIPPING TAGS. 


WORRY, PLACE YOUR 
TAG ORDERS AT WOLFE 
CITY FOR GUARANTEED Numbered Form Printing — Snapout 


SATISFACTION. Forms — Receipts and Ledgers. 


TEXAS TAG & SPECIALTY CO. 


WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 


25 YEARS OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE TO THE COTTON TRADE 
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Cotton’s rapid development in Arizona of- 
fered a challenge which research met. 


University Helps 


Industry Grow 


By DR. RICHARD A. HARVILL, 


President, University of Arizona 


“a x 


KING COTTON is saluted (top photo) at the dedication of the University of Arizona’s Cotton Research Center in Phoenix 
by Cleft to right) Dr. R. A. Harvill, president of the University; J. C. Wilson, Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association; Dr. 


m Be 


Shaw, ARS, USDA; K. B. McMicken, Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association; and Dr. H. E. Myers, dean, college of 


agriculture. Pima S-1 is shown in the picture on the left. It has a smaller boll and longer lint than Upland cotton, and 
averages two bales an acre. A close-up of an individual plant of Arizona 44 is shown in the photo on the right. It is a 
short staple cotton, and averages three bales to the acre. 


ry.’ 

| HE UNIVERSITY of Ari- 
zna’s new Cotton Research Center in 
Phoenix stands as a symbol of the Uni- 
versity’s statewide service to the cotton 
industry. 

Cottonseed developed by breeding re- 
search at the University and distribut- 
ed through the Arizona Cotton Plant- 
ing Seed Distributors’ organization 
helped materially in paying the cost of 
the new Cotton Center. In pricing the 
seed to planters, the Seed Distributors, 
a non-profit cooperative made up of 
independent cotton growers, earmarks 
a percentage of all sales for research. 
From these funds, they have contribut- 
ed some $207,030 to the cost of the Cen- 
ter, in addition to the state legislature’s 
appropriation of $132,500. Thus, every 
seed of cotton planted is helping to pay 
for experimentation to produce even 
better as a result of funds con- 
tributed by the cotton growers them- 
selves through their own cooperative. 

Research at the new Cotton Center 
will be directed by a University commit- 
tee which includes representatives from 
the Experiment Station directly con- 
cerned with cotton. Chairman of this 


seeds, 


26 


committee is Dr. Elias Hardin Pressley, 
head of the plant breeding department, 
who is noted for inventing high preci- 
sion instruments used in sorting and 
testing the strength of cotton fibers as 
well as for the development of Arizona 
44, the state’s standard variety of Up- 
land cotton. 

Other departments represented on the 
committee include agronomy, plant 
pathology, agricultural chem‘stry and 
soils, entomology, and agricultural en- 
gineering. The committee also includes 
a representative of USDA whose re- 
search staff at the Center works close- 
ly with University cotton specialists. 
A $19,000 greenhouse has been con- 
structed by USDA. 


e Cotton’s Rise Was Dramatic — The 
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influence of UA’s contribution to the 
agricultural economy of the state is al- 
most incalculable. It is most dramatical- 
ly demonstrated in the record of cotton 
production. Within the past 10 years, 
Arizona has become one of the leading 
cotton states. 

The total value of the state’s cotton 
production mounted from $20 million in 
1945 to the 1956 estimate of $159 mil- 
lion—an increase of 795 percent. Ari- 
zona’s 1955 cotton crop totalled about 
700,000 bales of Upland and 25,000 
bales of American-Egyptian long staple, 
with a total valuation of $133,494,000. 

Approximately 90 percent of Arizona 
cotton consists of varieties developed 
by the Experiment Station for Ari- 
zona’s soil and climate. 

In 1955, the lint yield of Upland cot- 
ton was close to 1,000 pounds per acre, 
placing Arizona at the top among states 
in the quality produced per acre for the 
seventh consecutive year. The state’s 
five-year, 1951-55, average yield of 850 
pounds, or 1.8 bales, was nearly twice 
the 1941-45 average. Short staple cot- 
ton was first introduced in Arizona in 
1922, but the period of remarkable yields 
dates from 1946. For 1956, the state’s 
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estimated lint yield is 1,109 pounds per 
acre. 

Cotton was a new crop for Arizona 
irrigated farms. During cotton’s “in- 
fancy,” the University’s Experiment 
Station and cooperating federal agen- 
cies were developing new varieties and 
cultural practices to adapt it to local 
conditions. By i934 the results of re- 
search began to payoff. Farmers ac- 
cepted and put into practice new meth- 
ods of raising cotton. Land leveling to 
conserve and utilize water to best ad- 
vantage, better timing of irrigations, 
and the beginning of control of insects 
harmful to cotton all helped. 

The first substantial rise in lint 
yields stopped when World War II be- 
gan. Fertilizers became scarce, insecti- 
cides were of poor quality, and there 
was a shortage of agricultural man- 
power. As a result, yields decreased. 
With the end of the war, as the supply 
of farm labor began to improve, fertili- 
zers were again available, and some of 
the new insecticides developed during 
the war years came into use. 


These highly effective insecticides, 
coupled with the increased use of ferti- 
lizer and better cultural practices, 
brought lint yields to a new high in 
1950. A statewide average of 900 pounds 
per acre was an almost unbelievable 
achievement to old hands in cotton 
growing. The national average was only 
269 pounds of lint per acre in 1950. 


e New Varieties Developed — Two UA 
research specialists whose outstanding 
contributions to the development of new 
cotton species have made Arizona one 
of the nation’s most important cotton 
growing states are Professors Pressley 


and Walker E. Bryan of the 
breeding department. 

Doctor Pressley invented high pre- 
cision instruments to sort and test the 
strength of cotton fbiers. Using this 
equipment in connection with various 
spinning tests he established, by breed- 
ing, the standard variety of short staple 
Upland cotton known as Arizona 44. 

First grown commercially in 1951, 
Arizona 44 soon dominated the state’s 
cotton fields. In 1952, it was grown on 
25 percent of Arizona’s cotton acreage. 
This increased to 60 percent in 1953, 
to 80 percent in 1954. In 1955 and 1956 
it has been grown on 90 percent of the 
acres planted to cotton. 

Arizona 44’s improved spinning value, 
‘ere yield, and staple length have con- 
tibuted more than any other single fac- 
‘or to making Arizona one of the lead- 
iag cotton producing states, and have 
L-ought many millions of dollars of 
ex.*a earnings to Arizona cotton grow- 
ers. 

The precision instruments developed 
by Doctor Pressley are known as the 
Pressley Sorter and Pressley Strength 
Tester. He did not take out patients on 
these devices, thereby placing them in 
the public domain to be freely available 
to research laboratories everywhere for 
the over-all benefit of cotton production 
throughout the U.S. 

The successful use of these two ma- 
chines permitted rapid progress in the 
establishment of superior varieties of 
cotton with respect to length and 
strength. The Pressley Strength Tester 
is now standard equipment in all of the 
cotton breeding laboratories of the U.S., 
and the unit of strength for cotton fiber 
is the “Pressley Unit.” 


plant 


Research by Professor Bryan, former 
head of the plant breeding department, 
has produced Pima S-1, a new variety 
of long staple cotton which is produc- 
ing sensational benefits for the cotton 
industry in Arizona, West Texas and 
New Mexico. 


e Pima S-1 Proves Value — Developed 
after years of research and testing by 
Professor Bryan, Pima S-1 possesses a 
combination of qualities which enable 
it to compete advantageously in the 
world’s long staple cotton market re- 
gardiess of price suport policies. At 
present, it is selling above support 
prices. 

Pima S-1 appears to have solved cost- 
of-production problems which in the 
past have caused American long staple 
cotton to play fourth fiddle to imported 
Egyptian long staple, short staple, and 
synthetic fabrics. 

The yield of Pima S-1 has run 20 to 
25 percent better than Pima 32, the 
popular long staple variety previously 
grown in Arizona. Average yields run 
as high as 1,022 pounds of lint per acre 
for S-1, as compared with 873 for Pima 
32. The percentage of lint turned out 
on ginning is equally astonishing, with 
S-1 averaging three to five percent 
greater than Pima 32. 

Pima S-1 also has a shorter plant 
than other long staple varieties, thus 
lending itself to mechanical picking. It 
has larger bolls, good staple length, and 
spinning qualities that are just as de- 
sirable as Pima 32. 

Chiefly as a result of the introduc- 
tion of Pima S-1 for statewide planting 
in 1954, Arizona produced 25,000 bales 
of American-Egyptian long staple cot- 
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ton—more than half the U.S. crop—on 
18,000 acres in 1955. 

While 1956 acreage allotments were 
the same as 1955, the acreage will be 
doubled in 1957, primarily as a result 
of the efforts of the Supima Associa- 
tion of America, which was formed by 
cotton growers in West Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona to promote the de- 
velopment of America’s long staple in- 
dustry. 

In the two seasons in which it has 
been the principal long staple variety, 
Pima S-1 has demonstrated its high 
yielding capacity. The two-year (1954- 
55) average of 695 pounds was 103 per- 
cent higher than the 1944-53 average 
American-Egyptian yield. By compari- 
son the same two-year yield of short 
staple cotton was only 66 percent high- 
er than the 1944-53 average. 

The potential market for a long sta- 
ple variety that is competitively priced 
is tremendous. Its long, strong fibers are 
ideal for thread, fine fabrics and many 
different kinds of cotton goods. Cotton 
fabrics have some qualities that syn- 
thetic fabrics have never met. Moisture- 
absorbent cotton fabrics maintain their 
strength when wet, stand up better in 
laundering than synthetic materials. 
The fine, silky cloth made from long 
staple cotton may no longer be limited 
to the high fashion industry, if Pima 
S-1 succeeds in placing long staple with- 
in the price range of mass markets. 

Professor Bryan began working on 
long staple cotton 25 years ago and 
there were 15 years of cross breeding be- 
fore he found Pima S-1. Another seven 
years passed before there was enough 
seed for wide-scale production. The 
variety is now grown in Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. Professor Bryan’s 
research continues, and he is now ex- 
perimenting with other long staple 
strains that may prove even better in 
some respects than Pima §-1. 

The development of new varieties is 
but one spectacular phase of the many 
contributions to the state’s cotton in- 
dustry by the University’s Experiment 
Station. Research moves forward on 
many fronts, in the fields of plant 
pathology, agricultural chemistry and 
soils, agronomy, entomology, botany, ag- 
ricultural engineering, and agricultural 
economics. In the field of animal science, 
University of Arizona research is ex- 
ploring the possibility of using cotton 
gin trash as cattle feed, when fortified 
with other feed materials. 


e Services Are Widespread — Univers- 
ity services begin before the seed is 
planted and continue until the cotton 
goes to market. Planting practices, land 
preparation and irrigation, agricultural 
engineering techniques, the control of 
insects and disease, and the searching 
analysis of agricultural economists are 
all teamed together to help Arizona cot- 
ton growers. 

A couple of seasons back, the Uni- 
versity’s department of agricultural 
economics was able to advise cotton 
growers that they would be able to 
save up to $800,000 during the harvest- 
ing season by discontinuing the unpro- 
fitable practice of lint cleaning of Strict 
Low Middling and higher grades of cot- 
ton. 

Research in cooperation with the cot- 
ton branch of USDA’s Production and 
Marketing Administration, revealed that 
the common practice of cleaning cotton 
so that the grade may be improved was 
not profitable for all grades of cotton. 
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The cost of the lint cleaning operation 
plus the weight loss due to the cleaning 
process often resulted in a net loss in- 
stead «* a gain for certain grades. On 
the other hand, lint clecning of cotton 
below the Strict Low Middling grade 
promised to bring producers a profit. 

Another service performed by agri- 
cultural economists was to provide 
growers with a guide as to whether it 
was more economical to use machines 
or hand pickers. Comparison of the two 
methods is not simple, and involves con- 
sideration not only of actual picking 
costs, but also of differences in cultural 
costs, grades, ginning charges and field 
losses associated with the two harvest- 
ing methods. To compare total costs, 
agricultural economists converted all 
direct and indirect costs to a hundred- 
weight basis and provided farmers with 
a bulletin containing information and 
graphs which would enable each indi- 
vidual to decide the most economical 
harvesting method. 

Verticillium wilt is currently being 
studied by a team of agricultural 
scientists composed of plant patholo- 
gists, irrigation engineers, plant breed- 
ers and agronomists. Professor Pressley, 
who has been working on the problem 
for the past 10 years, is directing this 
committee. While no cotton strains have 
yet been discovered that are immune to 
Verticillium wilt, some seem to have a 
tolerance to the disease. 

Wilt has been observed to be worse in 
cool, damp, heavy ground rather than 
sandy soils, but it is not known yet 
whether the nature of the soil has an 
important effect on the growth of the 
fungus causing the wilt. Research con- 
tinues. 

At the University of Arizona, the 
Experiment Station and the Extension 
Service are integral parts of the college 
of agriculture, under the direction of 





Record Markets for 
Linters Analyzed 


Chemists used about 1,400,000 of 
the record 2,200,000 bales of cot- 
ton linters consumed in the 1955-56 
season. The National Cotton Coun- 
cil has analyzed consumption as 


follows: Rayon and acetate con- 
sumed almost 600,000 bales and 
were the largest chemical outlets. 
Nitro-cellulose products, paper, 
plastics, sausage casings, and cel- 
lulose ethers, in that order, were 
other important markets for chem- 
ical linters. 


In non-chemical uses, consump- 
tion amounted to more than 
800,000 bales in the 1955-56 period, 
the Council says. Mattress felts 
were the largest outlet. Consump- 
tion is estimated at more than 
400,000 bales. Automotive padding 
and furniture padding consumed 
200,000 bales, and 94,000 bales re- 
spectively. Other non-chemical uses 
took 115,000 bales. 


The Council report is based on 
published figures of the Bureau of 
the Census and personal interviews 
with the linters trade. Copies of 
the 1956 edition of “Cotton Lin- 
ters” may be obtained free from 
the National Cotton Council, Mar- 
ket Research Section, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis 12. 
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the dean. This assures the utmost in 
coordination. In most instances, mem- 
bers of the instructional staff in the 
college also serve as research specialists 
in the Experiment Station. Thus stu- 
dents receive instruction from teachers 
who have the most up-to-date ideas and 
information. These teachers are not 
teaching just what they learned many 
years previously, nor are ~— merely 
providing second-hand what they have 
learned from others. They teach results 
achieved from their own investigations. 

The effectiveness of providing the 
student with vast amounts of informa- 
tion that will be of practical signifi- 
cance after he completes his studies can- 
not be overestimated. The freshness of 
the knowledge is of life-long value to 
the student. 

Farming today requires that one be 
well grounded in the biological and 
physical sciences. This training in the 
basic sciences, together with other 
general courses is offered in the first 
two years of the course in agriculture. 
Much time is spent in the laboratory to 
give the student an understanding of 
the fundamental science that underlies 
agricultural production. A student must 
study the course in fundamental science 
as well as specific agricultural courses. 
Modern agriculture uires that the 
farmer know not only how to deo, but 
what to do, and why. 

During the last two years, students 
do more intensive work. Many subjects 
are studied, including the analysis of 
soils, plant and animal diseases, agri- 
cultural economics, livestock breeding 
and production, crop production, insect 
control, agricultural machinery, and 
irrigation. 

Students, of course, major in their 
special fields of interest. It is interest- 
ing to note that, out of 183 courses 
offered by the college of agriculture at 
the University, some 52 deal directly or 
indirectly with cotton. 

Agricultural instruction is not con- 
fined to the classroom. Experimental 
farms are operated where students may 
see the practical application of what 
they have learned. Close integration of 
instruction and experimentation per- 
mits the teachers to present the subject 
matter to students in a manner that 
sharpens their interest. 


The University of Arizona college of 
agriculture ranks among the top 25 
percent of U.S. land-grant colleges in 
the ratio of its student body to the 
state’s farm population. Nine out of 10 
of its graduates go into agricultural 
work. More than one-fourth of these 
graduates have gone into farming and 
ranching. The national average for 
graduates of land-grant colleges going 
back to the farms is 12.3 percent. At 
the University of Arizona, 27.2 per- 
cent of the college of agriculture gradu- 
ates return to the farms. Another 22 
percent are agricultural teachers, and 
21 percent are in other related jobs. 


e Extension Activities — A third mem- 
ber of the UA agricultural team is the 
Extension Service. With cotton the 
number one crop, Arizona Extension 
Service has given special attention to 
this part of the agronomy program. 
County Agents work closely with cot- 
ton farmers and with representatives 
of cotton industries and organizations. 

Control of cotton insects and the con- 
trol and prevention of cotton diseases 
has been a very important part of the 
over-all cotton production program. Not 
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only must insects harmful to cotton be 
controlled, but beneficial insects must 
be protected at the same time. Cultural 
methods must be followed that will pre- 
vent or control cotton diseases. In addi- 
tion, the over-all cotton problems of 
quality production, harvesting, market- 
ing, and cost of production have been 
considered. 

Each County Agent has been assisted 
by many members of the state staff of 
the Extension Service. In addition to the 
Extension agronomist, state specialists 
in irrigation, entomology, plant patholo- 
gy, engineering, economics, and soils 
have devoted much of their program 
time to this important part of Arizona’s 
agriculture. The County Agent also 
calls upon many other groups and 
agencies, and helps coordinate and ex- 
pedite local programs. 

Of 124 active research projects be- 
ing studied by the University’s Experi- 
ment Station during the past year, 
more than one-quarter were directly or 
indirectly related to cotton production 
and marketing. During the current year, 
$150,000 of federal and state grants is 
earmarked for cotton research. In addi- 
tion, research contracts and grants from 
non-governmental agencies, corpora- 
tions, foundations and individuals sup- 
port a variety of cotton studies. 

As these research projects are com- 
pleted, results are reported in Experi- 
ment Station publications. These _ re- 
sults also benefit students, and are 
brought home to the farmer through 
Extension Service. 

Arizona’s amazing growth as a cot- 
ton producing state is an eloquent trib- 
ute to the University’s triple program 
of research, education, and extension. 
The obvious milestones—the develop- 
ment of valuable new cotton varieties, 
the production per acre, the mounting 
income of Arizona’s cotton growers—do 
more than chart the success of this pro- 
gram. They are reminders of the use- 
ful citizens, the dedicated scientists, 
and the benefits of a healthy economy 
that have been nurtured by the Uni- 
versity’s record of service. 


Ginners of the Year 
(Continued from Page 21) 


Tommy and Margaret. 

Edwards is a veteran of World War 
I, and served as postmaster in Saluda 
for seven years. He is a member of the 
Masons and an elder in the Mt. Zion 
Presbyterian Church in St. Charies, S.C. 

He owns and operates a one-thousand 
acre farm in Lee and Sumter Counties. 
He grows cotton, corn, small grain, 
truck crops and cattle. He has owned 
and operated a cotton gin since 1944 
and is also a retail merchant. 

Edwards has served as superinten- 
dent of the Lee County Schools. 

He is a past director of the Carolinas 
Ginners’ Association, Inc., and past 
ginner delegate to the National Cotton 
Council. 


Feed Research Asked 


Widened research on control of feed 
crop insects, ruminant bloat problems 
and forage crop composition has been 
recommended by USDA’s food and for- 
age research advisory committee. E. G. 
Cherbonnier, feed consultant, St. Louis, 
was named committee chairman and R. 
M. Bethke, Ralston Purina, vice-chair- 
man. 
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Gingham Mills 
(Continued from Page 20) 

into the denim promotional effort. Na- 
tional Denim Week has been established 
as an annual feature of denim market- 
ing, occurring in August each year in 
advance of the back to school movement 
and normal replacement of stocks of 
denim products. Individual advertising 
efforts of denim mills also have been 
building up, and ambitious programs are 
afoot for this year among the separate 
denim plants. The Denim Council also 
has an ambitious program for the com- 
ing year which soon will be gaining 
national attention in several directions. 

Somewhat similar are the activities of 
the Corduroy Council which is supported 
by producers of this regal fabric who 
continue to promote their own brands 
while at the same time developing mar- 
kets for all products made of corduroy. 


e Cooperate with Cotton Council — In 
addition to giving their support to the 
industrywide activities of the National 
Cotton Council, many individual mills 
participate in special NCC projects. For 
example, for years the Council, the Tex- 
tile Bag Manufacturers’ Association, and 
mills specializing in bag fabrics have 
jointly sponsored a campaign to foster 
the re-use of cotton bags for home sew- 
ing. Mills making canvas cooperate with 
NCC and the Canvas Awning Institute 
in a continuous campaign to promote the 
use of cotton awnings. 

Even more significant than the actual 
gains in cotton product promotion is the 
ready acceptance by all branches of the 
industry of the belief that while research 
and styling are needed to develop new 
and better kinds of cottons, promotion 
is necessary to carve out for them a 
place in the tumultuous, highly competi- 
tive American market. 

In the women’s apparel market cotton 
once was looked on as a fabric for sum- 
mer housedresses and blouses. Now every 
top-flight designer features cotton out- 
fits ranging from coats through street 
and sports dresses to evening gowns. 


Winter cottons have been coming stead- 
ily into their own. 

Behind these achievements lies the 
development of countless new fabrics by 
mills and converters and numberless spe- 
cial finishes from the test tubes of dye- 
ing and finishing plants. Yet these ex- 
perimental developments, striking though 
they are, must be translated into desir- 
able goods. All elements of the textile 
industry do their share in putting the 
new cotton stories across—mills, finish- 
ers, converters, designers, manufacturers 
and stores. 


e Promoting the Unpromotable — Most 
unusual has been the spread of promo- 
tion to products long considered unpro- 
motable, such as yarn, gray goods and 
industrial fabrics and similar semi-man- 
ufactures which lose their identity as 
they move down the processing line. 
Some yarn producers have been success- 
ful in maintaining their brand names 
down to the end-products while others 
have gained a certain eminence in the 
market through trade press advertising. 
Industrial fabrics mills, through ads and 
brochures, have surmounted their pro- 
motion difficulties by inviting industrial 
users to discuss their specific problems. 
This sort of service amounts to tailoring 
of a high order. 

In surveying the progress made in the 
last two decades in expanding cotton 
consumption in the American market, 
much credit belongs to individual mills. 
Their expenditures this coming year will 
be greater than in 1956 and four to five 
times larger than they were back in 
1940. 

Like all other modern industries, the 
cotton textile industry is well aware that 
not only progress but survival in the 
dynamic American economy depends on 
the trinity—research, production effici- 
ency and promotion. 


@ W. O. FORTENBERRY and 
ROY DAVIS have been re-elected direc- 
tors of Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., from 
Lubbock County. 


Photo by Ed Hollowell, NCPA 


South Carolina Winners Honored 


SHOWN HERE are George Hooks, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Columbia, S.C., (left) 
congratulating F. M. Wannamaker, St. Mathews, farmer and ginner, who won the 
South Carolina 5-Acre Cotton Contest. On the right is R. S. Cathcart, Coker’s 
Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville. Wannamaker and other winners in the contest, 
sponsored by South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association and others, were 
honored Jan. 29 in Columbia at a program which was reported in the Feb. 9 issue 


of The Press. 
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R. KEITH WALDEN 


K. P. EWING 


JOHN T. PRESLEY 


THREE of the many leaders who will be on the program at the 1957 Western Cotton Production Conference in Phoenix, 


March 4-5, are shown here. R. Keith Walden is president of Farmers’ Investment Co., Tucson; and K 


Ewing is in charge, 


cotton insects section, and Dr. John T. Presley is plant pathologist, cotton section, of USDA’s Agricultural Research Service 


at Beltsville, Md. 


In Phoenix, 


Allied Industry To 
Study Production 


@ NATIONAL Cotton Council 
and Southwest Five-State Cotton 
Growers’ Association sponsor 
Western Production Conference. 


Ariz. 





The Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, 
Ariz., is the site for the 1957 Western 
Cotton Production Conference, March 
4-5. Conference sponsors are the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and Southwest 
Five-State Cotton Growers’ Association. 
Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association is 
acting as local host. Theme of the meet- 
ing is fiber quality up—production costs 
down. 

The opening statement will be made 
by Cecil H. Collerette, general chairman 
of the conference, Casa Grande, Ariz. 
Listed among speakers for the first 
day are: 

Dr. R. A. Harvill, president, Universi- 
ty of Arizona, Tucson; Claude L. Welch, 
director, division of production and 
marketing, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis; Dr. P. J. Lyerly, superinten- 
dent, El Paso Valley Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ysleta, Texas; Dr. L. V. Wilcox, 
assistant director, U.S. Salinity Labora- 
tory, ARS, USDA, Riverside, Calif.; 
Dr. Lloyd D. Doneen, department of irri- 
gation, University of California, Davis; 
Dr. Morris E. Bloodworth, department 
of agronomy, Texas A&M College, 
College Station; Dr. P. J. Leyendecker, 
head, department of agricultural ser- 
vices, New Mexico A&M College, State 
College; John H. O’Dell, County Agent, 
Phoenix; Lambert H. Wilkes, agricul- 
tural engineer, New Mexico A&M Col- 
lege; Marvin Hoover, California Exten- 
sion Service, Shafter; Dr. H. W. Rey- 
nolds, Cotton Research Center, ARS, 
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USDA, Tempe, Ariz.; Dr. J. N. Roney, 
Arizona Extension Service, Phoenix. 
On the second day’s list of speakers 


are: 

Dan W. Clarke, owner, Mission Val- 
ley Farms, Tucson; Dr. H. R. Stucky, 
head, department of agricultural econo- 
mics, New Mexico A&M College; John 
R. Stockton, irrigation specialist, Cot- 
ton Field Station, Shafter, Calif.; H. F. 
Arle, weed investigations sections, ARS, 
USDA, Phoenix; P. Ewing, head, 
cotton insects section, ARS, USDA, 
Beltsville, Md.; Dr. L. A. Carruth, head, 
department of entomology, University 
of Arizona; Dr. J. T. Presley, patholo- 
gist, ARS, USDA, Beltsville, Md.; Dr. 
W. D. Fisher, department of agronomy, 
University of Arizona; Jack Wooley 
and Dr. Andrew Vanvig, department of 
agricultural economics, University of 
Arizona; J. Tavernetti, California 
Experiment Station, Davis; R. K. Wal- 
den, president, Farmers’ Investment 
Co., Tucson. 


@ WINSTON LOVELACE, New 

Mexico Ginner of the Year, was the sub- 

ject of an article sent to newspapers 

recently by New Mexico Extension Serv- 

ice. Lovelace’s selection was reported 

a in The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
ress. 





Supima Association 
Teo Meet March 6 


The third annual meeting of the 
SuPima Association of merica 
will be held at the Westward Ho 
Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz., on Wednes- 
day, March 6, at 9 a.m. George 
Spence, president of SuPima, will 
review the progress made by the 
Association since the farmers 
adopted a Quaiity-Price-Promotion 
package to solve their surplus 
problems and to create a sound 
industry. 
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Personnel Transfers Made 
By Buckeye Division 


Organization changes in the Cellulose 
& Specialities Division of the Buckeye 
Cellulose Corp. are announced by Paul 
K. Honey, Memphis, vice-president: 

Alan C. Fite, former manager of 
accounting for Buckeye’s C&S Division 
in Memphis, has been appointed associ- 
ate controller of The Procter & Gamble 
Co. in Cincinnati, effective May 1. 
Buckeye is a subsidiary of Procter & 
Gamble. 

W. E. Timmons, industrial relations 
supervisor of the Foley, Fla., pulp mill 
of Buckeye, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Fite as manager of accounting in 
Memphis, effective April 1. 


New Book 


LIMA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY HAS 
ISSUED MINUTES OF MEETING 
The National Society of Agriculture, 

Lima, Peru, has published the 1955-56 

minutes of its board of directors meet- 

ing. Included in the book is a list of 
the Society’s directors and various agri- 
cultural organizations of Peru. 
Among the agricultural products dis- 
cussed in the publication are sugar, cof- 
fee, rice and cotton. Under cotton, the 
book discusses general cotton conditions 
in Peru in 1955-56, area and produc- 

tion, internal consumption, economic im- 

portance of cotton to Peru, the position 

of the U.S. in the world cotton market, 
etc. 


Milk Concentrate Tested 


A milk concentrate, with two-thirds 
of its water removed, has been success- 
ful in Wisconsin tests. Differences in 
water did not harm flavor when added 
in various areas. The price was six or 
seven cents below current milk prices. 
Concentrated milk can be shipped for 
less, and will keep about a week under 
refrigeration. Wisconsin University de- 
veloped the product and a dairy co- 
operative tested it. 
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An Opportunity for Ginners 


INNERS expect a difficult seascn, because of acreage reduction 

and other factors. Anything any gin can do to cut costs while 
operating efficiently is especially important in 1957. That makes it 
very necessary to take advantage of all of the newest information on 
good ginning practices. 

That information will be presented at gin operators’ schools, 
or short courses, this spring. Midsouth Cotton Gin Operators’ Schools 
will be April 8-9, at the following locations: Continental Gin Co. School, 
212 Poplar Street, Memphis; Murray-Mitchell Gin School, 146 East 
Butler Street, Memphis; Lummus Cotton Gin Co. School, 234 East But- 
ler Street, Memphis; and The Hardwicke-Etter Gin Co. Schools at the 
Southside Gin, West Memphis, Ark.; and at the Gus Pugh Gin Co., 
Portland, Ark. Each school continues for two days starting at 9 a.m. 
or short courses, this spring. Midsouth Cotton Gin Operators’ Schools 

Southwestern Gin Operators’ School will be at Lubbock, March 
21-22. Gin machinery firms, state ginners’ associations, state and 
USDA Extension Services and other organizations are cooperating in 
sponsoring both schools. Any of the sponsoring organizations, or The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, will be glad to assist interested ginners 
in obtaining complete information. 

It will be easy to arrange to take advantage of this opportunity— 
the important thing is for owners and operators of gins to make their 
plans now to have a good representation from their gins at the Mid- 


LEADING 


PARADE! 


south or Southwestern schools. 





@ Continental Will 
Expand Plants 


CONTINENTAL Gin Co., Birmingham, 
has launched a multi-million dollar ex- 
pansion program to provide additional 
facilities for its growing volume of busi- 
ness, according to announcement of Eu- 
gene H. Brooks, executive vice-president. 

Under the broad program, which will 
require several years to complete, the 
company will concentrate production of 
its cotton gin machinery at its plants in 
Prattville, Ala., and Dallas where sub- 
stantial additions will be made to exist- 
ing facilities and additional tool equip- 
ment will be installed. Additional equip- 
ment will be installed in the company’s 
Memphis and Atlanta plants. 

At Prattville, the company has com- 
menced construction of a two-story brick 


and steel warehouse, 60 by 175 feet, 
which will increase warehouse space by 
approximately 50 percent. Prattville 
plans also provide for erection of two 
large and modern one-story steel build- 
ings adjacent to the present factory 
where new equipment will be installed 
to provide additional manufacturing ca- 
pacity for all types of gin machinery. 
The over-all program also provides for 
a major expansion in the company’s in- 
dustrial division, which handles the pro- 
duction of conveying, elevating and pow- 
er transmission equipment. At the com- 
pany’s Birmingham plant a three-story 
wing with 15,325 square feet of floor 
space will be added to the existing of- 
fice building, with construction begin- 
ning within the next 60 days. The new 
wing will house additional engineering 
and office personnel. Enlarged office fa- 
cilities will also be provided at the com- 


plore 


“54-d3”’ 
The PROVEN, 
HIGH YIELDING 


Paymaster COTTON 


* 


ple 


“101” 


The NEW 
STORMPROOF 


Paymaster COTTON 


pany’s Dallas, Prattville and Memphis 
plants. 

Brooks said: “Our company’s expan- 
sion program has been necessitated by 
the very large and accelerating increase 
in our company’s volume of business in 
both gin machinery and industrial ma- 
chinery. Last year sales of Continental 
products were the largest in our com- 
pany’s 125-year history. 

“Outlook for the future is most prom- 
4 ising with the expanding sale of machin- 
P ery needed to improve ginning in all cot- 

ton growing areas, and also the growth 
of many industries served by our indus- 
trial division. Engineers of our com- 
pany’s gin division has developed a 
number of entirely new machines for 
which there is increasing demand. Many 
of these are exclusive in the cotton gin- 
ning field. Among these are our Coun- 
terflow Drier, Triple Moting Gins, Bat- 
tery Type Lint Cleaners, Delta High 
Density Press and Stick and Green Leaf 
Machines.” 








TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


—_ 
Farm-Tested! 


ACE GIN BLOWER Field-Proved! 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blewer 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 
114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fila. 


oe 


Flame Delinter Installed 


McFarland Cooperative Gin, Kern 
County, Calif., has installed a flame de- 
linter for cottonseed, the first in the San 
Joaquin Valley. It will delint about 600 
tons of seed yearly for planting by mem- 
ber growers. 


DIVISION OF 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Inc. 


P. O. Box 1632 * Plainview, Texas 
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Canada’s Margarine Output 
Down, Shortening Up 


Canada produced 124,700,000 pounds 
of margarine and 157,200,000 pounds of 
shortening in 1956, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
Compared with 1955, margarine output 
declined 387,000 pounds, but shortening 
was up 3,500,000 pounds, says USDA. 
Production of refined oils (coconut oils 
and salad and cooking oils) at 42,100,- 
000 pounds was 5,900,000 pounds larger 
than in 1955. 

About 79 percent of the oils and fats 
consumed in the margarine industry in 
1956 consisted of vegetable oils, 17 per- 


cent of marine and fish oils and four 
percent of animal fats. Soybean oil 
made up the largest single item, repre- 
senting almost 42 percent of the total. 

Over one-half of the oils and fats 
used in the shortening industry were 
vegetable oils, over one-third, animal 
fats and the remainder, marine and fish 
oil. Soybean oil accounted for 28 per- 
cent of the total. 

Canada crushed 12,900,000 bushels of 
soybeans in 1956, compared with 11,- 
200,000 in the previous year. Oil out- 
put amounted to 67,990 short tons and 
meal to 306,100 tons. 

Flaxseed crushings totaled 3,600,000 
bushels compared with 3,400,000 in 1955. 





with a WILCO 
REFUSE BURNER 


SAFE + EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL 


There is Burner for 
every size gin — special unit for 


a Wilco 


lint cleaner trash only. 


Get complete information today! 
Write, wire, or phone: 


STOP Trash Pile Odors and Smoke 


a 
i. 


Wilco Machine Works, Inc. 


Municipal Airport — Memphis, Tenn. — Phone: WHitehall 8-4555 
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Mill Employees Asked 
To Submit Ideas 


T. S. Pryor, program chairman, 
has asked oil mill employees to 
submit entries in a New Idea and 
Gadget Contest for which prizes 
will be awarded at the 1957 Short 
Course for Oil Mill Operators. The 
meeting will be held at Texas 
A&M College, May 8-9-10. 

Any employee of a cotton oil mill 
may submit an entry, which does 
not have to be his own or a new 
idea. As many different ideas as 
desired may be entered. Sales en- 
gineers may submit entries, but 
these are not eligible for prizes. 
Each entry should consist of a de- 
scription, with a sketch if needed. 
Entries should be sent to T. J. 
Barlow, P.O. Box 2538 Houston, 1. 











REGISTERED 


of 4,147 pounds per acre. 
EARLIER - 
EXCELS FOR 





Empire cotton produced the all-time highest acre yield ever 
recorded in Georgia in 1956 4-H Cotton Contest with official yield 
STORM PROOF + 
MECHANICAL PICKING 
EMPIRE PEDIGREED SEED CO. 

Bill Estes, President 

HARALSON, 


COTTON SEED 


WILT RESISTANT 


GEORGIA 
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e Water Supplies in 
West Improved 


WATER SUPPLIES in Western States 
improved during January, U.S. Weather 
Bureau reports. Outlook, however, is for 
below-normal amounts of runoff water 
in most watersheds. 

January precipitation was above nor- 
mal generally in the area south of Utah, 
Nevada and Colorado and west of New 
Mexico. 


USDA Approves Changes 
In Cotton Classing 


The ahead signal for installation 
of humidifying equipment in the Lub- 
bock Cotton Classing Office was given 
recently by USDA. Four representa- 
tives of the Plains Cotton Growers’, Inc., 
and other agricultural organizations 
presented the plans. 

George Pfeiffenberger, executive vice- 
president of PCG, Curtis Boyd, Lub- 
bock, Kenneth Purtell, Brownfield, and 
John I. Bowling, Hale Center, repre- 
sented PCG in Washington. 


Pink Bollworm Infestations 


Counted in Oklahoma 


A survey to Feb. 5, 1957, of 431 bolls 
from standing stalks in Caddo, Garvin, 
Grady and McClain Counties, Okla., 
showed 27 bolls infested with 34 live 
and nine dead larvae. Seed inspection 
of 14,371 cottonseed from Cotton, Gra- 
dy, Jackson and Tillman Counties showed 
59 seed infested with one live and 58 
dead larvae. 


Drouth Officials To Meet 


Representatives from 12 drouth-area 
states will meet with USDA officials 
Feb. 28 in Denver to discuss livestock 
grazing regulations and other topics. 


Peanut Crop Smaller 


India’s peanut crop, once expected to 
set a record, has been sharply reduced 
by rains. USDA says output may fall 
below the previous estimate of 4,480,- 
000 tons of unshelled nuts. 
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In Memphis, March 11-13 


Midsouth To Gather 
For Gin Exhibit 


@ GIN SUPPLIERS to have dis- 
plays at annual event; states and 
national ginners’ groups will 
hold meetings concurrently. 





Ginners of the Midsouth, and many 
from other states, will gather in Mem- 
phis March 11-13 for the Midsouth Gin 
Supply Supply Exhibit at the Midsouth 
Fairgrounds. 

The annual event, at which numerous 
suppliers to the industry have displays, 
is sponsored by Arkansas-Missouri, 
Tennessee and  Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Associations. 


e National Meeting — National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association also will hold its 
annual meeting in Memphis this year. 

Nationa! sessions will start at 9:30 
a.m., Monday, March 11, at the Peabody 
Hotel. President Winston Lovelace, Lov- 
ing, N.M., and Executive Secretary 
Clyde Allen, Bennettsville, S.C., will 
make their reports. Other officers are 
Joe Fleming, Huntsville, Ala., first vice- 
president; W. J. Estes, Haralson, Ga., 
second vice-president; Jerome Jalufka, 
Robstown, Texas, third vice-president; 
and Carl Trice Williams, Jackson, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Speakers at the national meeting will 
include E. J. Overby, USDA; Charles 
M. Merkel, USDA; and Seton Ross, Cot- 
ton Trade Journal. 


Selection of the National Cotton Gin- 
ner of the Year, to receive the Horace 
Hayden Memorial Trophy; and election 
of officers also are scheduled. The an- 
nual banquet will be at 8 p.m., with the 
presentation of the Hayden Trophy at 
that time. 


e States’ Meetings — The Midsouth Ex- 
hibit will have the largest number of 
displays in its history, as well as a full 
business and entertainment program, W. 
Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., who 
manages the event, reports. 

Business sessions, built around the 
theme, “Making a Future for Midsouth 
Cotton,” start Monday morning with a 
panel discussion. Herschel McRae of the 
National Cotton Council will be modera- 
tor. Panel members will be J. W. Kirk- 
patrick, grower, Twist, Ark.; Maury 





Farmers Can Get Out 
Of Bank to March 1 


Many cotton growers are with- 
drawing land from the Soil Bank 
in Texas’ Lower Valley and other 
areas that had recent rains. Gin- 
ners, crushers and others will do 
well to see that farmers know that 
this is permissible prior to March 
1. Newspaper and radio publicity 
will help to get cotton planted by 
farmers who wish to withdraw 
from the Soil Bank because of im- 
proved moisture. 








Knowlton, ginner, Perthshire, Miss.; 
Robert W. Smith, spinner, Anderson, 
Cc 


Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice-presi- 
dent, National Cotton Council, will ad- 
dress the Tuesday session. 

A new event this year will be the 
selection of Miss Midsouth Ginner. 

A style show is scheduled at noon for 
the ladies luncheon. 

Following a cocktail hour in the even- 
ing, the three sponsoring associations 
will have their annual banquets and 
floor shows. 

Officers of the three ginners’ associ- 
ations that join in the annual meeting 
are: 

Arkansas-Missouri Association—Fred 
Carter, Lake City, Ark., president; R. S. 
Barnett, Jr., Altheimer, Ark., first vice- 


141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


president; Bill Joplin, Jr., Hayti, Mo., 
second vice-president; W. Kemper Bru- 
ton, Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president; and R. D. Hughes, Jr., secre- 
tary, Nancy Holland, assistant secre- 
tary, and E. M. Regenold, treasurer, all 
of Blytheville. 

Louisiana-Mississippi Association — 
John T. Carroll, Gilbert, La., president; 
G. D. Brown, Lyon, Miss., and Dan P. 
Logan, Gilliam, La., vice-presidents; 
Garner M. Lester, Jackson, Miss., treas- 
urer; and Gordon W. Marks, Jackson, 
Miss., executive vice-president. 

Tennessee Association—John Wilder, 
Mason, Tenn., president; M. E. Wilson, 
Arlington, Tenn., and Warren Hazle- 
hurst, Bemis, Tenn., vice-presidents; and 
W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., secretary- 
treasurer. 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS . . . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 

















| Cleaner Cylinders expel more motes, trash and 
| stems than any other type of cleaner using 
s wire-mesh screen. 





mesh screen. 


each particle of trash and is thrown off. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 





During the past year many Stacy Cleaners have been equipped with 
Grid Bars instead of screens with amazing results. In examining the 
trash we found full cotton leaves, and practically all 
of the stems, sticks and trash were removed, most of 
which could not possibly have passed through a wire- 


These Grid Bars are available for all Stacy Cleaners 
now in the field. The more leaf trash left in the cot- 
ton entering the gin stands, the greater the loss of 
lint at the lint cleaners, as the cotton fibres adhere to 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas, Texas 


Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_i gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screens. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 


STACY Cotton Drying, Cleaning 
and Extracting System 


By actual laboratory test Stacy Spider Arm 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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In Midsouth, West and Mexico 





Superintendents Planning 
Regional Gatherings 


@ THREE March meetings, at Greenville, Fresno and Mexicali, 
will have varied entertainment and discussions of problems. 


SUPERINTENDENTS of oil mills have 
scheduled three meetings during March, 
to be held in the Midsouth, on the West 
Coast and in Mexico. 

First of the meetings will be the 
regional meeting of Tri-States Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association on March 
2. This will be at Greenville, Miss. 

B. C. Lundy is chairman for the 
meeting, with Woodson Campbell and 
Martin Letchworth as co-chairmen. 


e Mexicali Meeting — The fourth divi- 
sional Mexican meeting of the Interna- 
tional Oil Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation is scheduled for March 10-14 in 
the Casino de Mexicali in Mexicali, 
Mexico. 

Officers of the Association in the 
U.S. and Mexico, oil mill superinten- 
dents, representatives of machinery 
firms and others will participate in the 
full program of business discussions 
and entertainment. 

A tour of Mexicali oil 
ing a luncheon at the new 


mills, includ- 
Aceitera de 


Mexicali, will be 
of the meeting. 


one of the highlights 


e West Coast Program — March 15-16- 
17 are the dates for the tenth West 
Coast Divisional Meeting of the Inter- 
national Association. The meeting will 
be held in the Hacienda Motel at Fres- 
no, Calif. 

Addresses, panel discussions and 
varied entertainment are planned for 
the three days. 

Officers of the two central organiza- 
tions for superintendents that are spon- 
soring the meetings are as follows: 

International Oil Mill Superinten- 
dents’ Association—K. B. Smith, Pro- 
ducers’ Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif., 
president; O. J. Jones, Western Cot- 
tonoil Co., Lubbock, vice-president; and 
H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, secretary-treasurer. 

Tri-states Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association O. M. Beckham, Osceola 
Products Co., Osceola, Ark., president; 
E. A. Gaulding, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 


Jackson, Miss., vice-president; Harry 
Southall, Union Oil Co., Inc., Bunkie, La., 
vice-president; Roy Castillow, Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


25 te 35 Million Bushels 
May Be Bean Carryover 


Soybean carryover next Oct. 1 may be 
as high as 25 to 35 million bushels. This 
would compare with only four million 
last fall, L. H. Simmer! of Illinois Ex- 
tension Service points out. But, disap- 
perance of soybeans so far this season 
has been 19 percent larger than a year 
earlier, and supplies on hand at proces- 
sing plants and elevators on Jan. 1 were 
smaller than last year. Farm stocks 
were 45 percent larger and interior ele- 
vator stocks were up 35 percent. 


Appointed by Peanut Firm 


Georgia Cotton Producers’ Association, 
Atlanta, has put C. B. FunderBurk in 
charge of its Gold Kist Peanut Division, 
with Roy E. Parrish as director of plant 
operations and H. E. Anderson as his 
assistant. Policy committee will be com- 
posed of Homer G. Ray, Jr., 
Brooks, C. B. FunderBurk, Craig Ray, 
George Morrow, Roy E. Parrish and H. 
E. Anderson. 


4-H Club Week Observed 


Members of 4-H Clubs are observing 
National 4-H Week March 2-9. 





belton superior bagging 
. | 
the best protection 
against handling 
and weather 
ae 


i 
— i 


2 lb. weight—21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


ELTON BAGGING CO. 


HAVING TROUBLE WITH 
GIN COMPRESSED BALES? 


Many gins receive com- 
plaints on the quality of their 
gin-compressed bales. “They 
are broken... below density 
.. over-tared.” This is en- 
tirely due to the low moisture 
content of the cotton and is not 
the fault of the press. Abnormally 
dry cotton (below 4% moisture) 
is So spongy and springy that when 
compressed to standard density, 
the usual number of ties will not 
hold the bale. Unless ginners put 
more ties on or less cotton in 
the bale, the ties often break. 


Just What Can You Do About It? 


Use the approved method of moisture 
restoration developed and recommended 
by the Stoneville Ginning Laboratory. 
With a Statifier at the lint slide restoring 
6 to 8 pounds of moisture per bale, you 
can consistently turn out neat, full-weight 


bales. Write today for detailed informa- 


tion about the Statifier units with the 


new, completely dependable “Magic 


Wand” control. 


Available in 4 Automatically 
Controlled Medels 


POrter 2-2894 
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Even Republicans Know 
Meal Is Best Feed 


@ EVEN REPUBLICANS know 
that cottonseed meal is the most 
economical cattle feed. That's 
the opinion of a man who doesn’t 
give Republicans credit for 
knowing much — Democratic 
Senate Leader Lyndon B. John- 
son of Texas. His comment came 
during Johnson’s successful 
fight to get the Senate to add 
cotton meal and pellets to 
feeds available for stockmen in 
drouth areas. By a vote of 49 to 
32, the Senate on Feb. 18 voted 
to make it mandatory for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to per- 
mit ranchmen to feed protein 
concentrates under the drouth 
program when they prefer these 
feeds instead of grain. 





Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


These machines are relatively inexpensive, re- 
quire very little horsepower, and are trouble-free 
in operation. Ask a ginner who is running them 
about his sample. 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 

















Hercules Appointments 


A. R. Olsen has been named sales man- 
ager of the cellulose and chemicals di- 
vision, Hercules Powder Co. Virginia Cel- 
lulose Department. 

J. G. Jarrell, Detroit; Richard S. 
Clark, New York; and Harold Jenkins, 
Chicago, are new district sales managers. 

Jenkins succeeds R. E. Whitney, now 
supervisor of chemical cotton sales at 
Wilmington. 


Doherty Retiring 


J. E. DOHERTY, Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., Newport, Ark., is retiring March 1. 
A past president of Valley Oilseed Pro- 
cessors’ Association and director for 
more than a decade, he has been with 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. since 1915. He 
was born at Newport on Nov. 5, 1890, 
and was educated at public schools there, 
the University of Arkansas and a busi- 
ness college. herty is a director of the 
Newport First National Bank, and has 
served as chairman of the Levee Board, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
member of Water Commission, and a 
Rotarian. He is senior warden in the 
Episcopal church. 
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DORTCH’S °°4016” 


A NEW SUPERIOR 


COTTON 


Full Delta Staple — Extra High Turnout 
YIELDS 3 BALES 
OVER PER ACRE 

VERY STORM RESISTANT 


FINE FOR SNAPPING — FINE FOR PICKING 


State Registered Quality 
(Purple Tag) 


Write for our attractive prices—some territory open. 


BRED BY 


ROBERT L. DORTCH SEED FARMS 


SCOTT, ARKANSAS 





“ThermO-Last | 


oo 


» 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 
for 
BETTER 


MILL & OFFICES - COLUMBIA, S.C. STANDARDS 


Call our nearest representative — 
Robert Surgher, Dallas, Texas Mason Jackson Co. Shreveport, La 
Foreign agent: M Neumunt G Son, Inc, 90 West Street, New York 6 N 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00. 
Please write plainly. 


and address in making word count 
Thursday morning of week of issue 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE 
tion plant, 


Series 80 Anderson solvent extrac- 
with complete bean preparation, toast- 
ing and cooling equipment, plus miscellaneous 
auxiliary equipment.—Box OB, c/o The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, 
Texas 


FOR SALE—FPilter presses, screening tanks, single 
and twin motor Anderson Super Duo expellers, 
l4l-caw linters, baling presses, car unloader, 
Bauer #199 seed cleaners, Bauer #153 and 403 
separating units, bar and disc hullers, 72” and 85” 
stack cookers, 72” 4-hi stack cookers for French 
expellers with enclosed drive, 42” and 60” rolls 
boilers, hydraulic press room equipment. F 

Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa 
FOR SALE—199 Bauer seed cleaner 60", 14l-saw 
ball-bearing linters, Fort Worth lint beater and 
flue system, all-steel Lummus linter press and 
tramper, Bauer 153 separator, 198 hull beater, 
2 French screw presses, Sperry filter press, mis- 
cellaneous equipment Central Oil & Milling Co., 
Clayton, N.C 
FOR SALE—Oil mill equipment. Complete de- 
linting plant consisting of four steel Carver lin- 
ters, Tru-Line gummer, and cleaning equipment. 
Seven i4l-saw Carver linters, 30-141 saw 
Carver wood frame linters, 11 Carver 176-saw 
wood frame linters with pneumatic units. Fort 
Worth and Carver lint cleaners, single and double 
box baling presses, conveying, elevating, and sep- 
arating machinery from three mills. All this 
equipment in good condition Valley Machinery 
Supply Company, P. O. Box Desoto Station 
2 Phone JA 17-7935, Memphis, Tennessee. 


steel 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 


Type Speed 


Slipring 900 
Slipring 
Slipring 
Slipring 
Slipring 
Sq. Cage 
Sq. Cage 
Slipring 
Slipring 
Sq. Cage 
Sq. Cage 
Sq. Cage 1800 
Slipring 1200 
Slipring 900 
1200 
1800 
1800 


Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 
All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Steck. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 

Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FORT WORTH 
EDison 6-2372 


HARLINGEN 
GArfield 3-6587 


DALLAS 
HAmilton 8-4606 
LUBBOCK 
POrter 5-6348 





Include your firm name 
Copy must be in our hands by 


INSPECTIONS and appraisal. Dismantle and in- 
stallation.—Oscar V. Schultz, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers. Filter 
presses. 72” and 85” cookers. Butters milling ma- 
chine. Carver 176-saw Tru-line Gummer. Double 
box linter press. Attrition mills. Single drum hull 
beater. 20° to 70” fans. Motors: 75 h.p. and 
under.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 159 Howell 
St., Telephone RI7-5958, Dallas, Texas. 


Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Government type tower driers, auto- 
matic gas heaters, blow pipes, and fittings. We are 
prepared to deliver and install driers, and any 
gin machinery in conjunction with drying equip- 
ment.—-Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, 
Ville Platte, Louisiana. 

FOR SALE—Murray ‘50 and ‘51 model lint clean- 
ers, two Murray rebuilt 24-shelf tower driers, 14’ 
steel Murray bur machine completely rebuilt all 
new saw drum cylinder, brush cylinder, and 
directional cylinders, 5244” Murray separator and 
vacuum dropper complete, Lummus one-story 
down-packing wood press complete with tramper, 
one double auger, 3-80 Cen-Tennial conveyor dis- 
tributor, left hand, 6-cylinder horizontal Murray 
cleaner on “V” drives, 72” Continental separator 
complete with vacuum, two 1-M Mitchell burners, 
three #30 Mitchell vaporizers, three 72” 7-cylinder 
Murray type incline cleaners complete with vac- 
uum fronts, one 35” Sturdivant fan with multi- 
blade. All equipment priced to move.—Wonder 
State Mfg. Co., Paragould, Ark. 


FOR SALE—Lint cleaners: 5-90 1953 Model Mur- 
ray complete with fans, motors, etc., 2-80 Conti- 
nentals, 4-80 Lummus Jet with lint flue, condenser 
and fan. Gins: 4-80 saw Continental F3 brush, 
5-90 Gullets, 4-80 glass front Cen-Tennials, 6-80 
glass front Murrays, 1-80 Continental Model E 
brush, 1-80 1949 Lummus, 3-80 Model C. Conti- 
nental, 5-70 Model C Continental brush, 5-70 Lum- 
mus, 1-80 Hardwicke-Etter. Feeders: 5-80 Hard- 
wicke-Etter with 4-cylinder after cleaners, 6-60" 
Super V-drive Mitchells, 6-60" MEF Lummus, 
5-66” Special Standard V-drive Mitchells, 5-60” 
Special Standard V-drive Mitchells. Driers: 2 
Murray Big Reels, one 16-shelf Hardwicke-Etter 
complete with fan and burner. Cleaners: 14-cyl- 
inder V-drive Stacy airline, 1-72” Continental 
Impact, two 4-cylinder Continentals. Condensers: 
1-72” Gullett down discharge, 1-48” Continental 
side discharge, 1-48” Hardwicke-Etter side dis- 
charge, 1-36” Continental side discharge. Separa- 
tors: 3-72” Murrays, 1-72” Lummus, 1-52” Mur- 
ray. Bur machines: 2-8’ Murray steel with long 
and short bypass conveyors, 1-10’ Continental, 
1-14’ Hardwicke-Etter wood. Engines: one V-% 
280 h.p. Le Roi, one 6-cylinder 240 h.p. MM, one 
twin six 210 h.p. MM. Various size electric motors. 

Bill Smith, Phones: 4-9626 and 4-7847, P. O. 
Box 694, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Complete cotton gin plants. Second 
hand and reconditioned gin machinery.-Sam 
Clements Company, Inc., Phones REgent 5-3656 
and REgent 5-3764, West Memphis, Ark. 


FOR SALE—To be moved—one of the best mod- 
ern Continental gins in West Texas. Push button 
controls on stands and presses, Continental lint 
cleaners, electric power and all-steel building. 
Priced at a bargain if you hurry.—R . Kimbell, 
Used Gin Machinery Co., Phones 3372 and 3351, 
Box 456, Earth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Cross blow box with 16” in and out 
transitions, $50. 12” heavy I-beams 8’ top of 
press, cheap. Steel split pulleys.—Write Box 125, 
Elgin, Texas. 

FOR SALE—To be moved from present location, 
4-80 complete cotton gin plant, gin building and 
cotton house. For description write D. T. Hurley, 
Cooper, Texas. 

FOR SALE—4-80 Lummus gin, cleaning equip- 
ment, good location. For further information, 
write or contact Lee Walla, Ellinger, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Model 47 Murray drum reel drier, 
4 Mitchell Super Chief feeder extractors to fit 
70-saw gins.-Caprock Metal Works, Box 526, 
Telephone SH 4-4350, Lubbock, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 12-section Lummus_ thermo- 
cleaner cut down to new style with new grid bar 
screens, $1,000; also a 42” Stacy separator, $150. 
J. R. Heard Gin, Box 29, Phone 3551, 
Whitharral, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Three 1950 Model Super Mitchell 
feeders 66”, three-stand auger distributor, 48” 
separator, 4-cylinder 48” overhead cleaner, three 
stand steel condenser, three 80-saw glass front 
late model loose roll all-steel direct connected gin 
stands with lint flue.—P. O. Box 370, Kosciusko, 
Miss. 
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FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills, compresses. 
Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone TE 5-8555, P. O. 
Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One steel-bound up-packing Lummus 
press with side swinging door and all-steel Cam- 
eron packer, $1,100. 4-80 Hardwicke-Etter gin 
stands, $200 each.—W. H. Ritchey, Phone: JU 
$-2278, Bonham, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 3-80 saw all-steel late model 
gin outfit complete with 66” Mitchell Super feed- 
ers, Mitchell drying system, butane tank and pip- 
ing, auger distributor, separator, 4-cylinder over- 
head cleaner, double box up-packing all-steel 
press, pump and tramper, truck scales, seed bin 
piping, belts. This is a bargain direct from owner. 
P. O. Box 370, Kosciusko, Miss. 


FOR SALE-—Complete 4-80 Murray gin, in contin- 
uous operation through the season just finished. 
All or any part of equipment at reasonable 
prices. Contact Waxahachie Gin Co., Waxahachie, 
Texas, or W. M. Daily, Hillsboro, Texas. 


FOR SALE—To be moved — Complete gin in 
Northeast Oklahoma. 5-70 saw Hardwicke-Etter 
gin stands with Mitchell Super units and conveyor 
distributor. Other Hardwicke-Etter machinery in- 
cludes 14° bur machine, 5-cylinder steel cleaner, 
and 50” steel separator. All-steel Cen-Tennial 
press, Cameron tramper and Murray bucket ele- 
vator. Electric power. Call or write Muskogee 
Cotton Oil Mill, Box 1567, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE—AIl machinery in very good gin. Sell 

cheap, must tear down building.—See Ivy Edmond- 

=. Gatesville, Texas, or C. C. Canuteson, Moody, 
exas. 


FOR SALE—Cotton gins: 4-90 Continental, elec- 
tric, steel, irrigated, $165,000. 4-90 Murray, elec- 
tric, steel, irrigated, $95,000, $30,000 cash. 5-80 
F-3 Continental, electric, steel, irrigated, $135,000, 
$30,000 cash. 5-90 Cen-Tennial, electric, steel, 
irrigated, $125,000, carry big loan. 5-80 F-3 Con- 
tinental, electric, irrigated, $75,000, $25,000 cash. 
5-70 Lummus, electric, irrigated, $40,000, half 
cash. 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter, electric, steel, irri- 
gated 80%, $110,000, 409% cash. These gins are 
well located and doing good business..-_W. T. 
eabee, Box 41, Phone POrter 2-1605, Lubbock, 
exas. 


FOR SALE—4-1949 Continental lint cleaners, 
used one year since rebuilt like new at Continental 
factory; also, lint flue and by-pass valves one 
year old. These cleaners are in perfect condition. 
One-half price.—Box SO, c/o The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Complete all-steel late model 5-80 
Murray =. —— extractors, down-packing 
Murray Murray distributor, 6-cylinder 
Mitchell Jena, Mitchell drying system, 14° Hard- 
wicke-Etter bur machine with 5-cylinder incline 
V-belt driven cleaner, Murray separator, 4-cylin- 
der Murray cleaner. Seed scales and lift. All 
necessary fans, piping and conveyors. One 8 x 9 
Twin City engine. Electric motors. All-steel 24’ x 
84° gin building with 14’ x 84’ unloading shed, 
24° x 24° engine room, 12’ x 12’ x 16’ x 20’ cleaner 
room. 1954 replacement value of this gin $118,000; 
insurance value $90,000; priced $29,500. To be 
moved or will gin 1100 bales per year at present 
location. — H. Ritchey, Phone: JU 3-2278, 
Bonham, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


1—199-A-60", 300 RPM Bauer Pneumatic 
Cotton Seed Cleaner with Flat Drive 
Pulleys and Feeder, Ball Sashes, 
equipped with herringbone screens, and 


Bauer Shaker for 
Cotton Seed with Ball Sashes equipped 
with herringbone screens, No Fan. 

The above machines have been adapted for 
operation with the 241 cleaner superim- 
posed on top the 199. We offer them as 
separate units or together. The 199 has 
been operated about four six-month seasons 
on an eight hour day and the 241 has been 
run five months on an eight hour day. 

1—6502 Clipper Cleaner, A. T. Ferrell Co., 
in operating condition with Reeves Com- 
rensating Pulleys on the Fan. With or 
without screens and with Hopper for 
Cotton seed, beans or grain. 

1—S-300 Calkins Slurry Treater complete 
with motor and belts and cotton 
agitator. 

1—141 Saw Carver Linter Machine adapted 
for single unit operation with flat drive 
pulley. Complete with condenrer and 
Flue for single unit. Operational con- 
dition. 

We can deliver the above equipment by our 

trucks or it can be picked up at our farm. 


CALL: C. 8S. Lankart, 2-0896, Waco, 
Texas, or E. H. Barnes, 2-0896, 2-6671, 
Waco, Texas, for prices, or write: 


LANKART SEED FARM, Ltd. 


Rt. 6, Box 303 Waco, Texas 
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FOR QUICK SALE—4-66” Mitchell Super Chief FOR SALE—One rebuilt Model NEU 8 x 9, 6-cyl- FOR SALE—Cotton gin and corn sheller in good 
feeder extractors. Good condition.—Becton Gin, inder Minneapolis-Moline engine, natural gas or condition. Contact Steve S. Michalec, Jr.. Com- 
Phone Idalou $381, Star Rt., Lorenzo, Texas. butane.—Fort Worth Machinery Company, 913 munity Gin, Shiner, Texas. 

FOR SALE—One Murray big reel drier. Excellent Eest Berry Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 
condition.—-Broadview Gin Co., Bill Wright, FOR SALE—One 300 h.p. Westinghouse electric “ 
PO 38-6995, SH 4-0656, Lubbock, Texas. motor in excellent condition complete with start- 

SPECIAL BARGAINS—One 1956 model Moss lint ine ougipment -— —. i, = * = e Fire Ants Threaten 

cleaner. Several 80-saw, late model Murray gins phase cycie, voit, an r.p.m. constan . . . ° 

with roll dumps and glass fronts. 60” and 66” —R. W. Kimbell, Box 456, Phone 3371 or 3351, Mississippi Areas 

Super Mitchells, 4-80 Mitchell conveyor distribu- Earth, Texas. “ 

tor, 7- and 9%-cylinder 50” Hardwicke-Etter steel FOR SALE—One L3000 Le Roi engine with bu- FIRE ANTS are spreading northward 
cleaners, 6-, 12- and 16-cylinder Stacy steel clean- tane gas equipment, including V-belt drive. anc westward in Mississippi, warn 
ers, 48”, 50”, and 70” steel separators, press Engine has been operated five seasons. Priced to D i iY sy Exte PP t . . . 
pumps in various makes, one practically new sell—B. D. Wakeland, Mgr., Avalon Coop Gin avic rtoung, x ension assistant en- 
medium stroke Murray enclosed, ball bearing Co., Avalon, Texas. tomologist. 

tramper. Murray, Mitchell and Stacy re one FOR SALE—Model 32-E Fairbanks-Morse diesel This imported pest builds mounds 
mus steel ber machine, lke "oom. Electric “and “Reine, 180 h.p. with 2300 volt direct connected which damage mowing equipment. It at- 


mnerator. U ths. Pict f 
gas power units, 10 to 230 h.p. New fans, belting, Scner®s0r LBL -y Conte uo Red tacks crops and newly-born animals and 


conveyor trough and a general line of transmis- Lutz, Phone Lawndale 4941, Polkville, N.C. painfully bites humans. 
sion equipment and hundreds of other excellent — - - - . . . 

items for your choice selection. Several complete FOR SALE—Le Roi engine, Model RXISV, Serial Detailed information on control meth- 
gin plants and partial gin plants for sale. For the a bag cane % Pe gr mmny ods, including the use of cotton insecti- 
largest, oldest and most reliable source of used good condition, price $5000, f.0.b., Lubbock, lexas. * s te ; » =} 
and reconditioned gin machinery, contact us. Contact Lubbock Electric Company, 1108 34th cides, is available from the Extension 
Qualified graduate engineer to assist you with Street, Lubbock, Texas. Service in Mississippi and other states. 
any of your machinery problems, at no obligation. 

Call us regarding any machinery or complete 

plants you have for sale or trade.—R. B. Strick- 

land & Co., 13-A Hackberry Sit., Phones: Day 

2-8141, Night: 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 








Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Continental F3 gins, presses, separa- 
tors, cleaners and other good used gin machinery. 
—R. W. Kimbell, Used Gin Machinery Co., Box 
456, Phones 372 and 3351, Earth, Texas. 
WANTED—One all-steel down-packing long box 
double box press with ram and cylinder, either 
with or without tramper, no pump.—J. F. Jordan, 
Wrightsville, Ga. 
WANTED—Complete cotton gin plants and used 
gin machinery.—Sam Clements Company, Inc., 
West Memphis, Arkansas. 
WANTED—30 h.p. 440 x 3 x 1800 r.p.m. and 
starter. Rembert unloading fan. 15” or 16” used 
piping..-Write Box 125, Elgin, Texas. 
WANTED—One all-stee] up-packing press, pref- 
erably Continental. Must be priced right.—Ronald 
Weaver, Mgr., Petersburg Coop Gin, Phone 
MOhawk 17-3551, P. O. Box 337, Petersburg, 
Texas. 
WANTED—Moss-Gordin lint cleaner. State size, 
condition and price in first letter. Will pay cash. 
P. O. Box 361, Phoenix, Arizona. 
WANTED—One used all-steel down-packing press 
Murray or Continental preferred. Would buy 
all-steel up-packing press if it has swinging 
doors. Also need 30 to 50 foot pair of scales, 25 
ton capacity.—J. W. Wilson, Whiteville, Tenn. 
WANTED—Cotton gin in lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley to manage for percent of profit. Have own 
crew and office help. Can repair. If interested 
contact The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Box 
NT, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


Hitt. teeets 





Personnel Ads 


POSITION WANTED—Day or Night Superinten- 
dent. Several years experience. Has just com- 
pleted two complete oi] mill installations in 
Mexico. Also experience on fertilizer plants, gins, 
screw presses and expellers. A-1 reference.—Box 
RJ, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED—Two sober experienced cotton gin NEW, EXCLUSIVE ‘'TEXTILE-TYPE’’ COMBING CYLINDER IN MOSS 


machinery sales engineers for foreign service, 
with knowledge of Spanish preferred. Must be 


free and willing to travel now. Write Export LINT CLEANERS IMPROVES ALL COTTON A FULL GRADE OR MORE! 


Manager, Box 7763, Dallas 26, Texas. 

EXPERIENCED ginner and repairman available 

immediately. Good references, and good line of Originators of true combing in a lint cleaner, Moss-Gordin now provides a 
ee ee eee ee ombi linder designed in accordance with accepted textile practices 
17-5195. a combing cy er ji in e ac xtil " 
POSITION WANTED—Married man, age 29, with Never before has cotton been cleaned, combed, bloomed and blended in 
ten years experience in gin operation in south and e : ] 
west Texas. Reference furnished if desired. Sea- such a perfect manner. Ginners everywhere continue to discover the clear- 
eee 08S eee eee, eee: B. cut advantages of the field-tested and time-proven Moss Lint Cleaner. And. 


POSITION WANTED—Married man, age 31, with with this latest “textile-type” cylinder development, Moss-Gordin again 


12 years experience in oi] mill business, 7 years offers proof that a Moss Lint Cleaner cannot and will not be outdated. Get 


as office manager, also experienced in product “ P 

sales. Presently employed in the southeast, wish the facts — write now for complete information. 
to move to a western state-—Box MO, c/o The 

Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 

Dallas, Texas. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous MOSS-GORDIN 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 


gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest . . 
branch. : 

FOR SALE—Power units: 139 b.p. Le Roi D-1000, 

$1,000 ; 671 GMC, glen gh + og 3116 Main Street 1132 S. Third Street ' street & Ave. O 
400 h.p., $5,000; 75 hp. RPM Westingh lec- 

trie oS $500.—Wonder State Mfg. Co. Para- Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tennessee Lubbock, Texas 
gould, Arkansas. 





¢ 
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Uncle Charlie Bennett 


The New Trouble - Free (Continued from Page 8) 


a o - all of the results of this ginning re- 

/ l | T i T | search, nor will it attempt to make dis- 

cig nivéersa rave ing e escope tinctions among individuals and institu- 

s me tions (including private firms) as to 

“The Travelling Telescope that WILL Travel which did more. The important thing 

is that good teamwork has brought great 
Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. contributions to ginning progress. 

The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. A suggestion of the extent of this con- 
tribution is found in the words quoted 
ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS more than a decade ago, when the 

American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
I’. O. Box 673 Hearne, Texas Phone 504 neers presented Bennett with its covet- 
ed Cyrus Hall McCormick Medal: 

“If we can say Eli Whitney and 
Hodgen Holmes are the father of the 
saw gin and the gin saw, respectively, 
then Mr. Bennett is the father of mod- 
ern and improved ginning, cleaning and 
drying methods.” 

Those words were written 12 years 
ago. Since then, more changes have tak- 
en place in cotton ginning than in the 
previous half-century. Most of them 
show the influence of the work of the 
USDA ginning laboratories—some ma- 
chines coming directly out of that work, 
while many others have been developed 
by private industry but by men closely 
consulting with public researchers. 

No one who knows questions that the 
future is going to see other revolution- 
ary developments in ginning. Some of 
these are incubating now in the labora- 
tories. Others will be second or third or 
fourth generation offspring. But practi- 
cally all that can be foreseen now will 
owe something to the group of gin en- 
gineers working with that Yankee that 
went to Tallulah more than 30 years 
ago. 

. Now he’s going to California. There 
developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity ong a a ae ngewe lhe 
exceeds 2,300,000 tons per year home at 3202 Peck Avenue in San Pedro. 

But cotton will always be a part of his 


Suny BLAW-KNOX COMPANY Chemical Plants Division life, and there are plenty of Uncle 














Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania * Chicago 1, Iilinois Charlie’s friends that are counting on 
Birmingham © Washington, D.C. © Philadelphia * New York City * San Francisco his showing up whenever possible, 
wherever ginners and other cotton folks 
gather. 


e World Cotton Use 


MODERN STEEL STORAGE | sono corros exmmsin wi sn 


to 39,200,000 bales this season. This - 
onne + pares with last season’s record o 
All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible 37,900,000 acres, says the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee. 
B U | L D | N G s Free World nations are expected to 
use 29,300,000 bales. Iron Curtain fore- 
cast is for 9,900,000 bales. Last season 
28,500,000 bales were used in the Free 
isor™ World, 9,400,000 behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 
* COTTONSEED Free World disappearance will be 
about one million bales above at 
. - — tion. This should leave about 21 million 
e SOY BEANS bales carried over next July 31. 
World per capita consumption of _ 
> imTe ton averaged 6.9 pounds last season, the 
e PEANUTS Committee estimates. This compared 
with 5.6 pounds in 1949. Manmade fibers 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected were used at the rate of 2.2 pounds per 
person last season—1.2 pounds in 1949. 








Confer with us on your storage problems 


Research Meeting Held 


M 1 S K 0) 6 EE | R () N W () aa & ‘ Members of the research and technical 


service committee, a ae 
Manufacturers’ Institute, an 

Muskogee, Oklahoma Southern Utilization Research Branch 

staff met Feb. 20-21 in New Orleans. 
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® Dacron Blends Will 
Be Identified 


FIBER CONTENT will be identified in 
blends of more than 65 percent Dacron 
with cotton in men’s and boys’ suits, 
sport coats and slacks, DuPont announc- 
es. Starting in 1958, hang-tags will 
identify the fiber content. 

DuPont earlier announced plans to tag 
garments containing 55 percent or more 
Dacron blended with rayon. 


Tarleton College Holds 


Chemical Conference 


Texas A&M College System, Stephen- 
ville Chamber of Commerce and West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce were spon- 
sors of the second Tarleton Agricultural 
Chemical Conference. The meeting was 
held at Tarleton State College, Stephen- 
ville, Texas, Feb. 20. 

Registration began at 9 a.m., followed 
by a welcome address by Dr. J. 
Howell, president of the College. Roland 
Madeley, Soil Conservation Service, act- 
ed as chairman of the morning session. 
Dean Paul Cunyus, Tarleton College, 
served as chairman of the afternoon 
session. 

Dealers, distributors, processors, man- 
ufacturers, professional agricultural 
workers, farmers and others interested 
in the use of agricultural chemicals, 
especially in Central Texas, attended 
the meeting. 


Soil Fertility Day Held 
On the High Plains 


Lubbock County Soil Fertility Day, 
sponsored by the Texas Extension Ser- 
vice and the Burlington Railroad, was 
held from 10 a.m. to 3 a.m. Feb. 19, at 
the Plains Co-op Oil Mill, Lubbock. 

Cecil Brashear, Lubbock County farm- 
er, presided as chairman of the morning 
program. Jack Barton, Extension agro- 
nomist; Don Jones, superintendent of 
the Lubbock Experiment Station; and 
G. G. Gibson, director, Texas Extension 
Service, spoke on the morning’s program 

Sherman B. Nelson, Lubbock County 
farmer, presided over the afternoon 
session. Speakers included Bill Broad- 
hurst, High Plains Underground Water 
Conservation District; and Duke Thorn- 
ton, Texas A&M College. 


A discussion panel was held at 2 p.m., 
and a question and answer period con- 
cluded the program. 


Dallas Shippers Dine 


Five hundred cotton shippers attended 
the Dallas Cotton Shippers’ Association 
— dinner Feb. 15 at Dallas Country 
Club, 


Chemical Meeting Held 


Texas Technological College held its 
fourth annual Agricultural Chemical 
Conference Feb. 12-13 at Lubbock. 


@ WILLIAM D. APPEL, chief, 
textiles section, National Bureau of 
Standards, will receive the Harold De- 
Witt Smith Mem~rial Medal for out- 
standing accomplisnment in the develop- 
ment and application of fundamental 
knowledge of textile fibers. Presentation 
will be March 21 in New York. 
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Tear Strength Sought in 
Resin-Treated Cottons 


Resin-treated cotton fabrics that wear 
better and have greater resistance to 
tearing will be sought in research un- 
der a contract recently let by USDA. 

This work is to be done by Fabric 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Dedham, 
Mass. The contract was negotiated by 
the Southern Utilization Research 
Branch, USDA, ARS, New Orleans. 


Crease-resistance that permits cot- 
ton wearing apparel to be laundered 
and worn without ironing can be im- 
parted to the fabric by resin treatment. 
Large quantities of treated cotton fab- 
rics are now being used for this purpose. 
Development of yarn and fabric struc- 
tures that would significantly improve 


the tear strength of resin-treated cot- 
ton would be valuable in holding and ex- 
panding this market for cotton. 

Under the new research contract, 
commercially available cotton apparel 
and heavier industrial type fabrics will 
be studied before and after application 
of resin, vinyl and other treatments 
to determine why these fabrics lose 
tear strength when treated. Informa- 
tion obtained in these studies should 
point to modifications in yarn and fabric 
structures needed to obtain the highest 
possible tear strength consistent with 
other desirable fabric properties. 

Milton Platt and George Thomson, 
directors of Fabric Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., will serve as advisors on 
the research, and E. J. Stavrakas will 
serve as project leader. R. J. Cheatham 
will supervise the project for SURB. 





Aucther New Aduertiser 
“The PRESS” 
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Wilco Machine Works, Inc. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Manufacturers of refuse burners for cotton gins 
and oil mills. (See advertisement on page 32.) 


FOR RESULTS IN THE COTTON GINNING 


AND OILSEED PROCESSING FIELDS 
FOLLOW THE LEADERS IN... 


* FEBRUARY 23, 1957 


“The PRESS” 








Memphis, Tenn. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Blytheville, Ark. 

Cairo, Ill. 

con — Iowa 
icago, Ill. 

YOU Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 


CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 











MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere — Anytime 


SPARE 





Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


New Motors: 
Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. 0. Smith 
Baldor 


DAYTON BELTS 
LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 











* 


As manufacturer’s and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call us for ACTION! 


YOU WANT... 


when 


YOU WANT IT 


WELL MACHINERY 








e Feb. 27 - March 1 — Cotton Research 
Clinic. General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah, Ga. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e Feb. 28 - Mar. 1 — Oklahoma Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City. Edgar L. 
McVicker, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 2 — Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association regional meeting. 
Greenville, Miss. B. C. Lundy, chairman; 
Woodson Campbell and Martin Letch- 
worth, co-chairmen. 


e March 4-5 — Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Sponsored by Southwest 
Five-State Cotton Growers’ Association 
and National Cotton Council. 


e March 11-13 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
— For information, write W. Kemper 

ruion, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri, Louisiana-Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee ginners’ associations 
sponsor the exhibit and will hold their 
annual convention concurrently. 


e March 11-13—Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. Concurrent with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit. 


@e March 11-13 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. Gordon W. Marks, 
P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 
Concurrent with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 


e March 11-13 — Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. Concurrent with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 15-17—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association West Coast 
meeting. Hacienda Motel, Fresno, Calif. 
For information, write E. D. Hudson, 
P. O. Box 248, Fresno. 


e March 21-22 — Short Course for Cot- 
ton Gin Operators. Lubbock. For infor- 
mation, write Texas Extension Service, 
gin machinery manufacturers, or Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, 3724 Race 
St., Dallas 26. 


@ March 25-26 — Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association Pte. | meeting. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, sec- 
retary. 


e April 1-3 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association convention, State Fair of 
Texas grounds, Dallas. Ed H. Bush, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, 3724 Race Street, 
Dallas. For information regarding ex- 
hibit space, write R. Haughton, presi- 
dent, Gin Machinery & Supply Associ- 
ation, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


e April 4-6 — American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Institute annual convention. 
Palm Beach, Fla. For information, write 
ACMI headquarters, 1501 Johnston Bldg., 


& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 


Charlotte 2, N.C. 
e April 8-9—Midsouth Cotton Gin Oper- 
ators’ School at and near Memphis. For 
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information, write gin machinery manu- 
facturers (Continental, Hardwicke-Etter, 
Murray, Mitchell or Lummus); Exten- 
sion Services in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri or Tennessee; gin- 
ners’ associations of Arkansas-Missouri 
or Tennessee, or Louisiana or Mississippi 
Delta Council. 


e April 25-27 — American Cotton Ship- 
pers’ annua! meeting. Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans. 


e April 30-May 1 — American Oil 
Chemists’ Society spring meeting. Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans. For informa- 
tion, write American Oil Chemists’ Soci- 
ety, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e May 2-3 — National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, executive vice- 
president. 


e May 8-10 — Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A&M College, College 
Station. Sponsored by Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
For information, write Dr. J. D. Lindsay, 
Texas A&M College. 


@ May 14-15 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Western Hills Lodge, Sequoyah State 
Park, Wagoner, Okla. Edgar L. Me- 
Vicker, 1004 Cravens Building, Oklahoma 
City, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 20-21—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. Jehn 
F. Moloney, 19 South Cleveland Street, 
Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 3-4—Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association and the Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association joint 
convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. For information, write 
C. M. Seales, 322 Professional Center, 
Montgomery 4, executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association; J. E. Moses, 
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318 Grand Theatre Bidg., Atlanta, sec- 
retary of Georgia Association. 

e June 5-6 — Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Peabody Hotel, Memphis. Roy Cas- 
tillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, Ark., 
secretary. 


e June 9-11 — Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e June 12-14 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. For in- 
formation, write Gordon W. Marks, P. O. 
Box 1757, Jackson 5. 


e June 16-18 — South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association and North 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation joint convention. Fort Sumter 
Hotel, Charleston. For information, write 
Mrs. M. U. Hogue, secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina Association, 612 Lawyers 
Bldg., Raleigh; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 
secretary-treasurer, South Carolina As- 
sociation, 609 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia. 


e June 16-19—International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association convention. 
Hilton Hotel, El Paso. For information, 
write H. E. Wilson, secretary-treasurer, 
P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas. 


e June 19-21 — Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association annual convention. 
Menger Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. For 
information, write John Haskins, Durant 
Peanut Co., Durant, Okla., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 20-21—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso. Carl Meri- 
wether, Western Cottonoil Co., Las 
Cruces, secretary-treasurer. 


e Aug. 26-29 — National Soybean Pro- 
cessors’ Association and American Soy- 
bean Association joint convention. Hotel 
Leamington, Minneapolis. R. G. Haught- 
lin, president, National Soybean Proces- 
sors’ Association, 3818 Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago 4; Geo. M. Strayer, 
executive vice-president, American Soy- 
bean Association, Hudson, Iowa. 


e Sept. 30 - Oct. 2 — American Oil 
Chemists’ Society fall meeting. Cincin- 
nati. For information, write American 
Oil Chemists’ Society, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


e Oct 2-4 — Beltwide Mechanization 
Conference, Shreveport, La. For informa- 
tion, write National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 9905, Memphis. 


@ Dec. 12-13 — Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis. For information, write National 
— Council, P. O. Box 9905, Mem- 
phis. 


PL 480 Fats Purchases 


USDA has announced the value of 
PL 480 fats and oils purchase authori- 
zations through Feb. 1. By commodities, 
they are: Cottonseed oil or soybean oil, 
$149 million; cottonseed oil or soybean 
oil or lard, $46 million; lard, $28 mil- 
lion; other fats and oils, $14 million. 
Active authorizations under which pur- 
chases had not been completed as of 
Feb. 1, 1957: Cottonseed oil and soy- 
bean oil—Spain, P.A. No. 17-26; lard— 
Yugoslavia, P.A. No. 11-14; linseed oil 
—Spain, P.A. No. 17-29; tallow—Spain, 
P.A. No. 17-28; Turkey, P.A. No. 10-16; 
Yugoslavia, P.A. No. 11-13. 
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WATSON'S 


Stormproog 
COTTON SEED 


It’s Sturdy! 


After more than five years 
research, Watson has perfected 
a STORMPROOF cotton strain. 
Easily adapted to mechanical 
harvesting or hand snapping. 
Watson’s STORMPROOF is 
quality bred cotton and will 
not waste away in the field. 


@ MATURES EARLY 
@ A LIGHTER FOLIAGE 
@ HIGHLY PROLIFIC 


AS POPULAR AS EVER 
WATSON’S 


QUALITY 
STRAINS 





@ WATSON’S PEDIGREED 

@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
@ WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
@ WATSON’S EMPIRE 











FERRIS WATSON 


SEED COMPANY 


GARLAND (Dallas County) TEXAS 
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laugh it off 


“Heat Treated”’ Gin Saws eseeeoeeoeaoeeeeeee0 


“Daddy, my teacher wants me to pare 

r 7; that the white man is superior to the 

Installed at Your Gin — Call Us iedion.” cold Seheny. “Can yeu telp 
me?” 

in and Mill Suppli e Gin Service “Don’t think so,” replied Daddy. 

o Gin and — “When the white men took over the 

- country the Indians were running it. 

There were no taxes. The women did all 

COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. the work. How could they improve on a 

a . system like that?” 
"Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America.” se Ye 
500 South Haskell DALLAS, TEXAS Phone TAylor 1-0389 McGoo was telling McGee why the 


people in his town had to go to the city 
to be united in wedlock. 

“Our minister is so strict he won’t 
even perform a wedding ceremony,” 
he said. 


“Why?” asked McGee. “What has 
that got to do with his morals?” 
“He says his conscience will not let 
—_—_—_ 
7 














him take part in a game of chance.” 
eee 


—— The dude and hillbilly were both rank 
privates and occupied adjoining bunks in 
the barracks. One day the dude inspected 


his toilet kit, glanced at his neighbor 
and demanded sharply: “Did you take 
’ A 5 my toothpaste?” 
Making sales history in grocery stores coast- “No, I didn’t take no toothpaste,” 
, R , came the answer. “I don’t need no tooth- 
to-coast, Wesson Oil has pioneered in de- paste. My teeth ain’t loose.” 


elopi f salad oil as liquid pie 
veloping new uses Of salad ON as Uqui With all the wo~en wearing pants 


shortening that means millions of new users nowadays, you can hardly tell the men 
. from the women. However, if you tell 
every year. Women everywhere are turning off-color jokes and they blush, they're 
‘ men! 
to the modern ease and convenience of -e°* 
. . Two old dames were touring Paris and 
Wesson Oil—the shortening that pours. had been there about ten days, when the 
following conversation ensued between 
them: 
“Clara, I just now realized I’ve been 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY fo tee tenon and haven’t been to the 


+, ’ 
New York « New Orleans + Savannah «+ San Francisco + Houston + Chicago ae. geen Play tt A ad 
change in water.” 
eee 
“Just think of it!” exclaimed the ro- 
mantic young newlywed, “a few words 
mumbled over your head and you're 


” 


married. 
for “Yes,” agreed the old cynic, “and a 
ee = = e er Gins few words mumbled in your sleep and 
you’re divorced.” 
a a o 
A new device for continuous automatic A_theater-goer, who was not known 
weighing of cottonseed. Cost and installation - “ ——— asked his wae he 4 
: : ear, on’t suppose you would wa 
is much less than the cost of installation alone go to the opening of th at new play with- 
on the old hopper-type scale. out 2 . aw own would yout” 
7 utely not,” was her snapping 
e Records every five seconds e Re- — i ear’ se ss eat? 
cords by the second, the bale, the season satisfied Ger cle ais ee ee 
—or all three e Takes the guesswork Se OK 
out of splitting bales « No stops, no gg gE nay Ss called 
delays, no labor e No seeds get by Salesgirl: “The fiction department 


Carolyn Crow stands be- without being weighed and recorded is on the next aisle.” 

side the electrically con- . Economical, Dependable and Accurate A pretty night club entertainer was 
trolled SEED-O-METER. : ; doing a fiery South American dance and 
someone at Groucho Marx’s table leaned 


Simple Installation — Write for further details and earliest delivery date. over to him and whispered, “Lots of 


Contact us for Cotton Beam Scales, Grab Hooks, pepper. 
Sampling Knives, and Cotton Scale Repairs. PR ne ae and then added, “Some 


* > & © 
Cecil Crow Scale Works “Tim not going out with Bill any more 
He knows too many naughty songs.” 
P. O. Box 3092 WACO, TEXAS Phone 2-7111 “Does he sing them to you?” 
“Well, no . . . but he whistles them.” 
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GULLETT 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


AIR BLAST COTTON GIN 
WITH LINT CLEANER BUILT IN 


Clean Lint as You Gin 
with Gullett Lint Cleaning Gin 


GULLETT LINT CLEANING GINS clean lint while you GIN, because the 
stream of lint at the point this Cleaning System is applied is very thin, and 
lint tends to extend away from the gin saws. The fringe of this lint strikes 
GRID BARS and loosens pin trash, leaves and motes which are readily sucked 
up by air, drawn in over GRID BAR by suction fan, thus removing leaves and 
trash, also keeping the GRID BAR clean. This Suction Nozzle is very similar 
to the Air Blast Nozzle that removes ginned lint from the saws and has ample 
capacity for removing trash, leaves and motes, making a very effective Lint 
Cleaner within the gin. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 
Phones: 2561 — 2571 — 2581 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


TEMPLE, TEXAS ATHENS, GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Phone: ~Rospect 8-8874 Phene: Liberty 3-2886 Phone: WHitehall 6-7510 

















HERE’S WHAT USERS SAY ABOUT THE 
Hardwicke-Etter Green Leaf & Stick Extractor: 


Sectional View of 
Stick and Green 
Leaf Extractor for 
Big Bur Machine 








os 





* Visit our display of gin machinery at the Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit, March 11-13, in Memphis. * 


| Send for illustrated bulletin on how YOU, too, can increase profits! 


Manutacturers of 


| CO A ‘ A i 1Y 
HARDWICKE 7 ER ; mes 
- i I SHERMAN, TEXAS Cotton Ginning Systems 




















“Effortless Opening of Press Doors” 


This new model Down-Packing Press has been 
developed with many improvements and special 
features to meet the demands created by present- 
day high-capacity ginning. 

Long-lasting, simplified, single-ram Hydraulic 
Door Locks. 


Automatic Dog Trip Mechanism, giving positive 
dog action. 


Automatic Ram Stop at same position every 
time. 


Double Acting Ram and Cylinder with 10” 
Piston on 838” Ram, fitted in 10” Cylinder with 
leak-proof Double Gland. 


Sold exclusively by The Murray Company of 
Texas, Inc. 


Proven Performance Ni U ke a AY 
And Advanced Design 











